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Summary 



Through Assembly Concurrent Resolution 158 of 
1986, the Legislature charged the Commission to 
coordinate and evaluate the efforts of the Univer- 
sity of California and the California State Univer- 
sity in planning programs of "Human Corps'* pub- 
lic service for their students, examine similar pro- 
grams on other campuses throughout the country, 
and transmit a report of its findings to the Legis- 
lature by March 15, 1987. 

This report complies with that legislative direc- 
tive. Part One on pages 1-2 explains the back- 
ground of the study; Part Two on pages 3-!0 pro- 
vides historical and . ational perspective on stu- 
dent public service in American higher education; 
and Part Three on pages 11-15 both discusses a 
series of issues that deserve further consideration 
in planning public service programs and also re- 
views the planning reports from the University, 
the State University, and the California Student 
Aid Commission that are attached as appendices. 

The' Commission adopted this report at its March 
16, 1987, meeting on the advice of its Policy Evalu- 
ation Committee. Additional copies of the report 
may be obtained from the Publications Office of 
Jhe Commission. Further information about the 
report may be obtained from Roslyn Elms of the 
Commission staff at (916) 322-8030, 

On the coven (Center) A student volunteer and 
friend at the annual carnival of Stanford's Public 
Service Center. (Clockwise from upper left) Stiles 
Hall volunteers from the University of California, 
Berkeley: Shari Golan teaches the dangers of drug 
abuse to Berkeley school children, volunteers and 
their 'Mittle brothers" and "little sisters", receiving 
assignments for tutoring at Vacaville Medical Fa- 
cility; preparing to teach drug ahuse prevention in 
elementary schools. 
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Background of the Report 



The aim of the undergraduate experience is not only to prepare the young to be 
productive, but also to enable them to live with dignity and purpose; not only to 
generate new knowledge, but to channel that knowledge to human ends; not merely 
to study government, but to shape a citizenry that can promote the public good. 

Ernest L. Boyer, College: The Undergraduate Experience in America 



Legislative mandate for the report 

Assembly Concurrent Resolution 158 (Chapter 165 
of the Statutes of 1986) adopted the Supplemental 
Report of the Committee of the Conference on the 
Budget Bill, which included the following directives 
for the University of California, the California State 
University, and the Cali'^'^rnia Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission regarding the development and 
analysis of plans for student public service "Human 
Corps" programs: 

Item 6440-001-001 University of California and 
Item 6610^001*001 California State University: 
The Legislature recognizes that public service 
is crucial to a democratic society and is a key- 
stone of the missions of the baccalaureate seg- 
ments of higher education in California. The 
state has a tradition of providing access to 
higher education through low fees. This tradi- 
tion enables California to build a strong eco- 
nomic base, enrich the lives of its citizens, and 
acknowledge the value of an educated society. 
The Legislature further recognizes that the 
privilege of public subsidy requires the exercise 
of social responsibility in an effort to bridge the 
gap between those who have benefited from the 
resources of the state and have something to 
sUare with others, and those who are disadvan- 
taged. 

The state faces enormous social pressures and 
problems whose solutions must include the hu- 
man as well as fiscal resources. 

• By the year 2000, a majority of the state's 
population will include minority group mem- 
bers, yet in 1986, only 14 percent of enrollment 



in the UC and CSU includes underrepresented 
minority students. 

• There are an estimated 4.8 million function- 
ally illiterate adults in California. 

• Pregnancy is the most common reason why 
teenaged girls leave school. Only 20 percent of 
teen mothers ever graduate from high school. 

• At least 100,000 Californians are homeless. 

^ In the decade of the 1980s the state will ex- 
perience a 20 percent increase in the number of 
children under two years old, creating an 
increased demand for childcare. 

In recognition of these issues, it is the intent of 
*:he Legislature that the Trustees of the Califor- 
nia State University and the Regents of the 
University of California establish a ''Human 
Corps" program within each segment. The pur- 
pose of the program is to promote the ethics of 
public service for students and address social 
problems within existing resources by enabling 
students to share their public benefit. Students 
would participate by acting as mentors to dis- 
advantaged students or by participating in a 
community organization dedicated to public 
service addressing problems such as illiteracy, 
dropout prevention, environmental contamina- 
tion, inadequate housing, and others. Each un- 
dergraduate student would be required to parti- 
cipate in the Human Corps. 

It is further the intent of the Legislature that 
the University and State University establish a 
Hi man Corps Planning Group composed of stu- 
dents, faculty, student services administrators, 
and grass-roots community organizations to es- 



tablish the Human Corps on each campus. The 
groups will determine (1) the training needs of 
student participants, (2) the criteria for student 
participation, including the terms of service, 
(3) the types of organizations students wiP as- 
sist, (4) the mechanism for establishing rela- 
tionships with organizations which provide 
community services and need student assis- 
tants, and (5) the funding requirements of the 
University and State University in adminis- 
tering tie program. The University and State 
University shall report on the plan of t.heir re- 
spective Task Force by Februt\ry 1, 1987. 

Item 641^0^1^1 Postsecondary Education 
Commission: It is the intent of the Legislature 
that plans for '*liuman Corps" be developc^i by 
the institutions of higher education irxluding 
the Student Aid Commission. The purpose of 
the pro^air is to promote public ser 'ice and 
address social problems within exisung re- 
sources. The '*Hunian Corps" would consist of 
students acting as mentors to di^e.dva/itaged 
students or by participating in a community 
organization dedicated to public service addres- 
sing problems such as illiteracy, dropout pre- 
vention, environn;ental contamination, inade- 
quate housing, or others. 

It is further the inttmt of the Legislature that 
CPEC will identify and evaluate similar pro- 
grams of public service which ex'^t within in- 
stitutions of postsecondary education, both in 
California and aroimd the nation. CPEC shall 
also coordinate the efforts of UC and CSU to de- 
velop '^Human Corps'* Planning Groups which 
will consist of students, faculty, student ser- 
vices administrat^>rs, and community organi- 
zations on eaeh campus and coordinate the ef- 
forts of the Student Aid Commission Human 
Corps Planning Group. These groups will iden- 
tify (1) the m/ed of students for training to 
participate effectively in the Corps, (2) the cri- 
teria for student participation, including the 
terms of service, (3) the types of organizations 
and individuals which the Human Corps will 
assist, (4) the mechanism for establishing re- 
lations wiih the organizations and individuals 
which thu Human Corps will assist, and (5) the 
funding requirements for administering the 
Human Corps program. 

O JC, CSU and the Student Aid Commission shall 



report the result of the efforts by their Human 
Corps Planning Gr<>ups by February 1, 1987 to 
CPEC. CPEC shall submit these reports, along 
with information from programs within 

postsecondary institutions to the legislative fis- 
cal committees and the Joint Legislative Bud- 
get Committee by March 15, 1987. 

As '^an be seen, the language directing the Com- 
::ttis8ion's activities differed from that for the seg- 
ments, and no language was included directing the 
Student Aid Commission to establish a Human 
Corps Planning Group or submit its report to the 
Postsecondary Education Commission. Nonetheless, 
the Student Aid Commission, along with the Uni- 
versity and State University, have transmitted plan- 
ning reports to the Commission; and the Commission 
submits this report to the Legislature, along with 
those three repor^.s, in compliance with ACR 158. Al- 
though the lanf;uage did not address the Community 
Colleges, and although the Community Colleges pre- 
pared no report on the topic, it should be noted that 
the Comnr.unity Colleges offer many community ser- 
vice programs. 



Preparation and organization of the report 

To prepare the report Commission staff along with 
legislative staff visited six campuses in California - 
San Diego State University, Santa Clara University, 
Stanford University, the Berkeley and San Diego 
campuses of the University of California, and the 
University of San Diego. The staff also contacted in- 
stitutions elsewhere in the nation that were iden- 
tified as having successful public service programs; 
it obtained information on national organizations 
that seek to promote student public service; and it 
sat in on meetings of the Human Corps Planning 
Groups at the University and State University. 

In the next section of this report, the Commission 
presents historical and national perspective on stu- 
dent public service in American higher education. 
In the concluding section, it summarizes planning 
efforts a. the University of California and the Cali- 
fornia State University, reviews the report of the 
Student Aid Commission, and lists issues for consid- 
eration in f iture planning. Attached as Appendices 
A, B, and C are the reports of the University, State 
University, and Student Aid Commission. 



Perspective on Student Public Service 



The interest of the University in voluntary activities stems from its concern for the 
value of altruism. There are values we think are not only important but critical to 
the survival of a free society. Altnusm is one of them. 

Author E. HagheStPresident, f University of San Diego 



Historical perspective 
on student public service 

The most knowledgeable observers of American life 
- from Alexis de Tocqueville in his 1830 Dema:racy 
in America to Robert Bellah and his associates in 
their 1985 Habits of the Heart - have concluded that 
American participation in community activities is 
critical to the maintenance of its Tree institutions. 
Whether through colonial town meetings or con- 
temporary VISTA and Peace Corps programs, volun- 
tary public service has been a long-held ideal in 
American society. 

Complementing this national ideal, leaders of 
American higher education have held that public 
service is one of the basic purposes of the nation's 
colleges and universities. 

• For example, in 1876 Daniel Coit GiJ-han - the 
founding president of Johns Hopkins - offered 
among his famous hopes for the University, "less 
misery among the poor, less ignorance in schools, 
less bigotry in religion, less suffering in the hos- 
pitals, less fraud in business, less folly in poli- 
tics...:. 

• In 1896, Princeton's Woodrow Wilson concluded 
that "it is not learning, but the spirit of service 
that will give a college place in the public annals 
of the nation." 

• More recently. Harvard's Derek Bok called for 
renewed emphasis on the teaching of applied 
ethics and the moral development of students as 
essential to "the quality of the society in which we 
live"* and noted that student volunteer activities 
not only offer practical experience that enhances 



student development but render "valuable and 
continuing benefits to the local community** 
(1981, p. 239). 

• And this past year, Ernest Boyer, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, recommended "that every student com- 
plete a service project — involving volunteer work 
in the community or at the college - as an integral 
part of his or her undergraduate experience** in or- 
der to "help students see that they are not only au- 
tonomous individuals but also members of a lar- 
ger community to which they are accountable.'* 
(p. 218) 

In College: The Undergraduate Experience in Ameri- 
ca, Boyer traces the ideal of public service from sov- 
enteenth-century views of educating the whole per- 
son - "body, mind, and spirit; head, heart, and 
hands" - to today's concern for students' cognitive 
and ethical development. He also offers evidence 
that current college students are no) as self-centerr^d 
or materialistic as some critics '»f .he "me genera- 
tion" have suggested, in that 52 percent of the col- 
lege students surveyed by the Carnegie Foundation 
for his book reported that they had participated in 
some kind of service activity during high school or 
college - from church and hospital service to envi- 
ronmental projects, election campaigns, and chari- 
table fund raising. 

Virtually everyone agrees that undergraduate edu- 
cation should not only prepare students for careers 
but, in Boyer's words, for "lives of dignity and pur- 
pose." But how best to foster personal and ethical de- 
velopment is a topic of considerable debate among 
educators at the national, state, and institutional 



level. Some educational institutions are well experi- 
enced with formal programs of service - among 
them, religfious schools and colleges that prepare 
their students for missionaiy work and, more re< 
cently, the Atlanta (Georgia) public high schools, 
which now require all students to participate in 
some type of public service as a condition of gradua- 
tion. Most publicly supported and independent col- 
leges, however, simply encourage voluntary service 
as an optional extracturicular activity. Now, inter- 
est on the part of some California legislators in for- 
mal programs of public service for undergraduates of 
the State's public universities has led to renewed 
consideration of the role of public service in student 
development and institutional life. 



National organizations 
promoting public service 

Interest in public service is flourishing across the 
country. New national coalitions to promote public 
service on college campuses involve college and uni- 
versity administrators and itudents; diverse efforts 
are under way to provide direction^ technical assis- 
tance, and financial support; and discussion is wide- 
spread about how to make public service an integral 
part of the undergraduate experience and make vol- 
unteerism a significant outcome of college educa- 
tion. Rather than listing all of the numerous organi- 
zations involved in this effort, this section describes 
a select few in order to illustrate present interest 
from a national perspective. 

Campus Compact 

At the national level, the Education Commission of 
the States has taken leadership in the movement by 
creating Campus Compact: The Project for Public 
and Community Service. The Compact is a coalition 
of some 120 public and private colleges and univer- 
sities whose presidents are committed to increasing 
the public service activities and initiatives on their 
campuses. A list of these institutions appears in 
Display 1 on the opposite page. California is repre- 
sented in the Compact by these chief executives: 

Sister Magdalen Coughlin, President of Mount St. 
Mary's College; 

David Gardner, President of the University of 
California; 
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Ira Michael Heyman, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; 

Hilary Hsu, Chancellor of the San Francisco Com- 
munity College District, 

Author Hughes, President of the University of 
San Diego; 

Leslie Koltai, Chancellor of the Los Angeles Com- 
munity College District ; 

Donald Kennedy, President of Stanford Uni- 
versity; 

Mary S. Metz, President of Mills College; 

W. Ann Reynolds, Chancellor of the California 
State University; and 

David Winter, President of Westmont College. 

Headquartered at Brown University in Providence, 
Rhode bland. Campus Compact organizes regional 
and national conferences on the issue of public and 
community service and acts as a clearinghouse of 
information about the various public service pro- 
grams of its member institutions. 

While encouraging all forms of public service* Cam- 
pus Compact has identified the following activities 
as its primary focus: 

1. University sponsored service projects; 

2. Service work compensated with financial assis- 
tance administered through colleges; 

3. Work sponsored by community service agencies; 

4. Church-sponsored service work where the goal is 
meeting secular needs rather than proselytizing 
new members, and 

5. Independent community service or volunteer 
projects not sponsored by any agency. 

Campus Compact recently conducted a survey to 
establish base-line data and a descriptive directory 
of activities at its member colleges and universities. 
Although not yet oflicially released, some findings of 
this survey are informative in suggesting factors 
that should be considered in planning efforts: 

• No single model of public service enterprise was 
found to be most successful among the 67 institu- 
tions that responded. Instead, several models 
were effective at different institutions. 

10 
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DISPLAY 1 Campus Compact Member Institutions, 1986 



Arizona 

Maricopa Community College 

Calil'ornia 

The California SUU University 

Lm Anfelea Community College Oiatnct 

MUlaCoUefe 

Mount St Mary's Colltfe 

San Francisco Community College District 

Stanford University 

Univenuty of California System 

Univenuty of California/Berkeley 

Univenuty of San Otego 

Westmont College 

Colorado 
Colorado College 

Connecticut 
Connecticut College 
Trinity College 
Wesleyan University 
Yale Univenuty 

District of Columbia 
Georgetown University 

Florida 

Brevard Community College 
Eckerd College 

Miarai-Oade Community College 
State University System of Florida 

Georgia 

Morehous.) College 
Spelman College 

Illinois 

George Williams College 
Knox College 
Lewis University 
Roosevelt University 
Spoon River College 
University of Chicago 
University of Illinois 
University of Illinois/Chicago 

Indiana 
OePauw University 
Earlham College 
University of Notre Dame 

Iowa 

Grinneli College 
University of Iowa 

Kentucky 

Berea College 
University of Kentucky 



Louisiana 

Xavier University of Louisiana 

Maine 
Bates College 

University of Maine at Orono 

Maryland 

Hood College 
John Hopkma 

University of Maryland. College Park 

Massachusetts 
Brandeis University 
Hampshire College 
Harvard University 
MIT 

RadchfTe 

Suffolk University 

University of MassachusettA/Amherst 

Wellesley 

Wheaton College 

Michigan 
Alma College 
Kalamazoo College 
Michigan State University 
University of Michigan 

Minnesota 

Caiieton College 
Mankato State University 
Metropolitan State University. St. Paul 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 

Tougaloo College 
Missouri 

University of Missouri, Columbia 
University of Missouri, Kansas City 

Nebraska 

University of Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
Dartmouth College 

New Jersey 

Princeton L'niversity 

New York 
Bank Street College 
Bard College 
Barnard College 
C.ty University of New York 
Cornell University 
Fordham University 
Hobart and Smith College 



New York University 
Rockland Community College 
Bute University of New York 
Vassar College 
WelU College 

North Carolina 

Davidson College 

Johnson Cay Smith University 

St. Andrews Presbyterian College 

University of North Carolina- Asheville 

Ohio 

Oberlin College 
Ohio Wesleyan 

Oregon 
R«ed College 

Pennsylvania 
Lafayette College 
Susquehanna University 
University of Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Brown University 

South Carolina 

University of South Carolina-Columbia 
WofTord College 

Tennessee 

University of Tennessee- Knoxville 
Vanderbilt University 

Texas 

Ausun College 
Rice University 
Southwestern University 
Trinity University 

Vermont 

Bennington College 
Trinity College 
University of Ve rmont 

Virginia 
Holhns College 
University of Virginia 

Washington 
The E vergreen Slate College 
Seattle University 
University of Puget Sound 

West Virginia 

Concord Colle^^e 

Wisconsin 
AhernoCollege 

University of Wisconsin - Madison 



Source: Campus Compact, Brown University. 1936. 
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• 85 percent of the 67 institutions allow students to 
receive academic credit for service work, 

• 79 percent of them offer public service internships 
through academic departments. 

• 76 percent provide some institutional support to 
voluntary groups. 

• 68 percent operate an information clearinghouse 
or coordinating ofiice. 

• SO percent have established public service cen- 
ters, over half of which report an increase in 
student participation. 

• 44 percent report increased student participation 
in public service over the past .ive years, and most 
of them attribute the increase to changes in 
student attitudes. 

• 34 percent report that more than at least 20 per- 
cent of their students are involved in public ser- 
vice, wliile 21 percent report between 10 and 20 
percent are involved; 9 perc<int report less than 10 
percent involvement; and 16 percent report less 
than 5 percent involvement; v^llh the remaining 
19 percent unable to estimate any percentage, 
since determining the public service activities of 
students is difficult, especially among commuting 
students. (Campus Compact believes that the 
percentages of students reported as involved are 
probably lower than actual levels of participa- 
tion.) 

• The same number of institutions reported stu- 
dents working independently in public service ar- 
tivities as those reporting campus-sponsored ini- 
tiatives led by faculty members or administrators. 

• The three major factors preventing students from 
participating in public service are financial need, 
career demands, and lack of academic credit. 
Some institutions report that their increased aca- 
demic requirements have deterred some students 
from public service, while others report that many 
students who might volunteer are required to 
work to help offset the cost of their education. 

• Most institutions do not utilize all the resources 
available to them for student public service, es- 
pecially work-study funds. 

• The best incentive for public service seems to be 
commitment to service on the part of the institu- 
tion, including the president, faculty, and staff. 

ERLC 



Campus Compact concludes that the survey provides 
encouraging evidence about student public service. 
Not only do a wide variety of public service activities 
exist on the campuses and an increasing proportion 
of students participate, but their public service ac- 
tivities complement their classroom learning and 
are consistent with the "educational and service mis- 
sions central to the idea of a college or university." 
The survey suggests to Campus Compact that the 
challenge for institutions is to provide a supportive 
but not intrusive presence for service and that an in- 
stitutional commitment to service - regardless of the 
structural form of that commitment - is the best in- 
centive to student participation, since increased 
levels of participation result when the commitment 
is highly valued, clearly articulated, and at least 
symbolically if not financially supported. 

CampWi Outreach Opportunity League (COOL) 

The Campus Outreach Opportunity League (COOL) is 
a non-profit organization created in 1985 by two 
young Harvard graduates - Wayne Meisel and Rob- 
ert Hackett - that is designed to promote and su}r 
port student involvement in community action 
throughout the country. It provides technical as- 
sistance to students, faculty members, and admin- 
istrators involved in public service at over 500 cam- 
puses; its handbook - Building a Movement: A Re- 
sow^c^ Boo^ fo^ Studpfiix in (^of^^'J^ity S^rvict — 
and its periodic newsletters provide the most current 
information about public service activities on cam- 
puses; and its annual national conference and local 
and regional workshops help institutions develop 
strategies and resources for strengthening student 
involvement. 

cool's next national conference will be held April 3- 
5 at Georgetown University. On March 6-7, it organ- 
ized a conference at the Berkeley campus of the Uni- 
versity of California that focused on California's Hu- 
man Corps. Participants included representatives of 
the Legislature and students, faculty, and staff of the 
University, the State University, and California's 
independent institutions that are active in commu- 
nity service. **COOL encourages students to identify 
loca* community needs and try to meet them," ac- 
cording to co-founder Hackett. "The benefits are 
twofold: you help the community, and you make a 
significant difference in your own life." 

12 
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The National Society for Internships 
and Experiential Education 

The National Society for Internships and Experien- 
tial Education (KSIEE) is a 16*year*old individual 
membership organization that promotes experien- 
tial learning as an integral part of quality educa- 
tion. It supports "^efforts to Integrate academic, ca- 
reer, and personal development of learners through 
' internships, service-learning, field work, practicum 

experiences, cooperative education and many other 
forms of hands-on barning,"' and it represents an 
established national effort to encourage participa- 
tion in real world activities as part of the undergrad- 
uate experience. It publishes internship directories 
and a series cf monographs that seek to assist insti- 
tutions vdth strengthening experiential education 
within their institutions. Its Peer Assistance Net- 
work in Experiential Learning (PANEL) is a special 
service that disseminates Information and provider 
a national network for professionals in the field. 

The National Association of Student YMCAs 

Student YMCAs must be acknowledged as one of the 
most historically significant contribu'^ors to public 
service activities on college campuses. The first Stu- 
dent YMCAS were founded in 1858 at the Uni verities 
of Virginia and Michigan to emphasize '^Bible study, 
boys' work, deputation to other campuses, and 
service in the foreign missions." Although primarily 
evangelical, the early Student Ys addressed other 
concerns, including ethics, race, sex, temperance, 
and community social service. For example, before 
integrated housing was available on many college 
campuses. Black students often lived in cf^mpus 
YMCAs, and in 1930, the YMCA required integrated 
hotel facilities in Detroit for all attendees of its 
Student- Faculty Conference. 

By 1920, there were 730 Student YMCAs in the 
United States. Only 26 remain, with organizations 
on ten other campuses holding historical and func- 
tional relationships with them - including Stiles 
Hall at Berkeley and Dwight Hall at Yale. The nu- 
merical decline of the YMCAs was paralleled by the 
development of student services on college cam- 
puses, but more significant was the turmoil that dis- 
^ rupted many college campuses during the 1960s and 

1970s. 

In 1978, the National Board of the YMCA addressed 
its concern that "our nation needs young people to 
Q apply their energies and creativity to sociki prob- 
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lems,** and in its mission statement for the 1980s, the 
U.S. Student YMCA committed itself: 

• to providing free social space for critical and inte- 
grative thinking by linking education and experi- 
ential learning in supportive and challenging 
communities, and 

• to promoting personal growth enabling an ethicaU 
ly aware leadership and followership that thinks 
globally and acts locally. 

' e theme of the 1984 National Association of Stu- 
aent YMCAs Conference was **Whole Persons in a 
Whole World" and reflected the traditional dedica- 
tion of the organization to its spiritual philosophy as 
well as its renewed dedication for students to assume 
an active responsibility for the condition of society. 

ACTION 

ACTION is an independent Federal agency that op- 
erates a series of volunteer programs, including Vol- 
unteers in Service to America (VISTA), the Peace 
Corps, and the Student Service Learning Program 
(SSLP). College-age students can apply to be viSTA 
volunteers and receive a living stipend to support 
their work with a local community service agency. 
College service organizations and local volunteer 
agencies working with students can apply for sup- 
port from the Student Service Learning Program. 



Campus public service programs 

The following descriptions of selected public service 
programs at American colleges and universities seek 
to illustrate the variety of programs relevant to the 
intent of the Human Corps proposal and how the 
milieu of each campus determines the nature of its 
program. The first three programs involve manda- 
tory service, v/hile the remaining 13 are voluntary. 

Mandatory programs 

Berea College: Berea College in Berea, Kentucky, 
requires all of it students to work a minimum of 10 
hours each week throughout their college experi- 
ence. Berea was established in 1855 and enrolls 
1,500 students. It has a Christian commitment, al- 
though it is not church related. Student work is co- 
ordinated by its Dean of Labor and Student Life. 
Although most students work on campus doing office 
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jobs and other tasks necessary for the operation of 
the campus, they may elect to fulfill part of the labor 
requirement as volunteers with Students for Appa- 
lachia or People Who Care. 

Hampshire College: Hampshire College in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, expects all of its thousand students 
to undertake community service as part of their de- 
gree program, either in the surrounding community 
— such as by working in the town of Amherst's na- 
ture center or by teaching Spanish to high school 
students - or on campus, such as by participating in 
student government or by organizing and nmning a 
film series for students and staff. Hampshire was 
created in 1965 as the fifth member ox a consortium 
that includes four well-established institutions in 
the Connecticut River Valley of Massachusetts - 
Amherst, Mount Holyoke, Smith, and the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, and has been deliberately 
experimental from its beginning. It has sought '^en- 
gagement with the non-academic world,** **vigorous 
demonstration of a civic role for ixistitutions of high- 
er education** and a reorientation of college **as a cor- 
porate citizen, active in the civic problems and 
processes of its surroimding community'* (Patterson, 
1966, pp. xiii, viii, xi). Rather than specifying par- 
ticular numbers of hours to be fulfilled, it has iis stu- 
dents negotiate contracts for their community ser- 
vice obligation as well as their academic obligations 
with their faculty advisors. When the students sat- 
isfy their advisory committees that they have ful- 
filled their contract, their community service experi- 
ence is entered on their narrative transcript 

Warren Wilson College: Warren Wilson College in 
Swannanoa, North Carolina, requires 60 hours of 
approved community service for graduation. A Ser- 
vice Project Committee determines the appropriate- 
ness of the service experience and supervises and 
evaluates the students' performance. Students may 
participate in any of 25 community agencies 
throughout Appalachia, and the agencies are res- 
ponsible for their training and orientation. Students 
may meet their service obligation during the 
summer or during school vacations while they are at 
home. The .ollege, which traces its history to 1694, 
is affiliated with the United Presbyterian Church in 
the USA and has a three-fold mission - academic, 
service, and work. In addition to its service 
requirement, it expects all of its 500 students to 
work 15 hours a week on campus for their room and 
board. Students perform all of its daily operating 
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support services, and facilities maintenance and 
repair, and the college depends on their labor to 
continue to operate. It enrolls a large number of 
students from other countries and about 14 percent 
from third-world countries. 

Voluntary programs 

Far more common in American higher education 

than mandatory programs are voluntary programs V 

such as these: 

Carleton College: The newest volunteer program 
surveyed by the Commission is at Carleton College 
in Northfield, Minnesota. Established in 1985, ACT 
("Acting in the Community Together") attracted 
250 students in its first year. It serves as a clearing- 
house of volunteer opportunities, addresses youth 
and elderly issues as well as housing and child-care 
for low-income families. It is funded by the college, 
has one full-time salaried staff member and ten 
student program directors, and does not offer 
academic credit to volunteers. 

Dartmouth College: Dartmouth's Tucker Foundation 
operates Dartmouth Community Services (DCS), 
which offers a wide variety of services addressing 
child-care, illiteracy, health care, the aged, and the 
disabled. Established by the president and trustees 
of the college in 1951, it was designed to ''support 
and further the moral and spiritual work and in- 
fluence of the college." Career planning and volun- 
teer activities are part of the Dartmouth Community 
Services. A sp^c'al program for Cambodian students 
at a Hanover, New Hampshire, high school has been 
made available to Dartmouth students as well as 
work with the Hanover Humane Society. 

Emory University: Volun*"eer Emory of Emory Uni- 
versity in Atlanta is only six years old. It is the first 
satellite branch of the United Way on a college or 
university campus. It was initiated by students and 
now places students in ove** 20 agencies in the great- 
er Atlanta community. Its mission statement pro- 
claims "Volunteer Emory is an administrative 
branch of Campus Life, which is run by a stafT of 
student volunteers for the purpose of matching the 
needs of the Atlanta community with the interests ^ 
and skills of Emory students and employees. Behind 
Volunteer Emory lies a vision - a vision of a world 
united through a common concern for one another." 
At least 25 percent of Emory's students are reported 
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to participate in volunteer activities during their 
campus residency. 



ted number of courses allow them to earn academic 
credit for their volunteer activities. 
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Georgetown University: Georgetown University in 
Washington, D.C., founded its Community Involve- 
ment Program in 1978. The Program, which is fund- 
ed by the University and employs a salaried staff, co- 
ordinates a number of programs including a student- 
run organization on campus called the Community 
Action Coalition, which has 500 volunteers provid- 
ing tutoring, helping in soup kitchens, aiding refu- 
gees, visiting the elderly, working on a rape-crisis 
hotline, and performing other social tasks. George- 
town also offers the opportunity for students to 
spend their spring break in rural Appalachia 
providing unskilled labor for established programs 
in the area, and it offers special programs in a low- 
income housing development of Washington, a 
chapter of Bread for the World — a national organi- 
zation concerned with issues of hunger, a program to 
develop a collective responsibility regarding social 
justice issues, and Artists in Community Service," 
through which talented students provide entertain- 
ment to the elderly and home*bound. Georgetowii 
graduates may also volunteer to give a year of vol- 
untary service in Chimbote, Peru. 

Harvard University: Phillips Brooks House Asso- 
ciation - Harvard's social service center ~ began in 
1894 when its Student Volunteer Committee was es- 
tablished as a clearing house for Harvard student 
volunteers involved in the settlement house move- 
ment. In 1900, it was permanently housed in a 
n;wly constructed building dedicated to Phillips 
Brooks, the noted Unitarian minister, and renamed 
the Social Service Committee. The House and the 
Association continue as an active but entirely inde- 
pendent part of the Harvard undergraduate milieu 
and offer 27 different programs for student volun- 
teers. 

Santa Clara University: Santa Clara's President 
William Rewak believes that the University's mis- 
sion is synonymous with public service, and thus al- 
though its 20-year old Santa Clara Community 
Action Program is run entirely by students, advisory 
staff are available from Student Services and fund- 
ing is available from the University. Students may 
volunteer in 12 separate programs, each of which is 
managed by a student program coordinator. About 
275 students participate in the programs each year. 
No stipends are available to participants, but a limi- 



Stanford University: Stanford established a Public 
Service Center in 1983, and President Donald Ken- 
nedy appointed a special assistant to promote its ac- 
tivities. Initially, funds were made available to coor- 
dinate existing efforts on the campus and to expand 
and promote public service. In 1984, the Stanford 
Voltmteer Network (SVN) was established to bring 
together 16 student groups involved in community 
service, including tutoring services, an athletic 
coaching program in East Palo Alto schools, and aid 
to the physically impaired and aged. A Public Ser- 
vice Summer Fellowship Program was begun the 
same year that allows students to commit them- 
selves to full-time public service during the summer 
with stipends from the University. With a grant 
from the Walter Haas Fund in 1984, the John 
Gardner Fellowship Program was established as a 
joint enterprise with the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California. In 1986, the Public Service 
Opportunities Clearinghouse was opened, and a 
seminar series, called Conversations with Public 
Servants" was initiated to allow students to meet in- 
formally with individuals with records of accom- 
plishment in the public sector. Stanford-in-Govern- 
ment ~ a 21-year-old student internship program - 
haw grown substantially since it was incorporated 
into the Public Service Center, and the Center has 
led efforts to develop a Stanford campus for students 
in Washington, D.C. The Stanford International 
Development Organization (SIDO) has become part of 
the Center, and several conferences have been put on 
by the Center to promote pubic service initiatives. 
With a three-year grant from the San Francisco 
Foundation, Stanford has also established the 
Ravenswood-Stanford Tutoring Program, which pro- 
vides training and assistance to student-initiated t:- 
toring projects. The Public Service Center is guided 
by a faculty steering committee which is assisting 
the Center with an evaluation plan. One of the ma- 
jor objectives of the Center is to involve faculty in 
public service efforts so that the attitudes and values 
of public service will become an integral part of edu- 
cation at Stanford. 

University of California, Berkeley: Stiles Hall was 
established in 1884 to serve the students of the Uni- 
versity of California, as a Student YMCA. Although 
no longer formally affiliated with the YMCA, it con- 
tinues its active commitment to public service, of- 
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fering students the opportunity to work with chil- 
dren, the elderly, the mentally ill, the unemployed, 
the homeless, battered women, prisoners, and com- 
munity agencies. It relies heavily on a core of stu- 
dent volunteers to manage individual projects and to 
recruit volunteers for those projects. 

University of Illinois: The migor public service pro- 
gram at the University of Illinois is in its second 
century of service. It stemmed from a Student ymca 
and is currently an affiliate of the National Associa- 
tion of Student YMCAs. It uses paid and volunteer 
sta£f and, among other activities, offers a lecture and 
discussion series for students, faculty, and staff to 
discuss current social issues. 

University of Minnesota: Minnesota's public service 
program also stems from a Student YMCA and, like 
Illinois, is now only affiliated with the National As- 
sociation. Students may earn academic credit for 
their volunteer work in the community. 

University of San Diego: President Author E. 
Hughes of the University of San Diego recently initi- 
ated a Volunteer Program Office and appointed a 
coordinator U centralize existing activities on the 
campus and coordinate academic, career and volun- 
teer projects with community needs. The University 
operates several programs with historical record hi 
the San Diego community and on campus, including 
internships and practicums in community agencies, 
schools and clinics; a Social Issues Committee that 
offers students the opportunity to learn about social 
problems; the Campus Ministry; and the Neighbor- 
hood Committee that oversees a Partnerships in 
Education program. 

University of Virginia: The University of Virginia 
had the first collegiate YMCA in the nation. It dis- 
solved in 1969 to become the Masters and Fellows of 
Madison Hall, Inc., which operates the University's 
Office of Volunteer Service. Madison House directs 
students in volunteer service in the community, but 
it is an independent, non-profit organization not of- 
ficially part of the University. Over a dozen differ- 
ent programs are available to student volunteers 
from day-care and migrant services to recreational 
therapy and the Charlottesville Housing Improve- 
ment Program. Academic credit is available to vol 
unteers, and paid professional staff supplement stu- 
dent volunteers in organizing volunteer activities. 
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Yale University: Yale's Dwight Hall was established 
in 1886 as a Student YMCA and, like Stiles Hall at 
Berkeley, conthiues its active commitment to public 
service despite its independence from the YMCA. Cel- 
ebrating its first 100 years of service, Dwight Hall 
offers students the opportunity to serve in nearly 100 
different programs. Students can volunteer to work 
with children or the elderly, to counsel in liealth or 
housing agencies, to participate on environmental 
projects, to get involved in the justice system or the V 
work of other agencies in city government, to help in 
rehabilitation programs and in tutoring and educa- 
tional programs. In addition to activities during the 
academic year, Dwight Hall has summer programs 
and internships. It is governed by a student Cabinet, 
but managed by a small employed staff. Bartlett 
Giamatti, Yale's president from 1978 until 1986, has 
said that, There has always been in the Yale stu- 
dent a healthy perception that what you must figure 
out is how self-interest can best become public inter- 
est. There is a radical hun^anism in this place that 
teaches the individual that \n using the extraordi- 
nary resources of this institution to develop his own 
potential, he learns how to use himself in the service 
of the larger human community" (1978). 



Conclusions 

As Can be seen, these programs vary greatly in style 
and operation, but not in purpose. For example, pub- 
lic service programs on Ivy League campuses all 
have full-time professional staff in charge of their 
operations, and all engage in fund-raising activities 
to support their enterprises and maintain their en- 
dowment; but they are not annually funded by their 
institutions, and none of them offers academic credit 
for their volunteer activities. In contrast, programs 
on public university campuses often receive institu- 
tional subsidy, and students may often earn academ- 
ic credit for service-learning through them. 

The strongest similarity among all of the programs 
surveyed by the Commission appears to be the out- 
spoken commitment to public service of the presi- 
dent. This presidential commitment n>akes a signifi- 
cant difference to the campus effort. And although 
some programs continue to have difficulty attracting 
volunteers, the revitalization of st-udent public ser- 
vice appears to bo evident in the increased participa- 
tion rates of students on most campuses. 
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Planning Activities and Issues 



Lots of students will do foolish things - drive drunk, jump out of windows - but they 
won't go down to the community service center because they feel vulnerable. It's a 
lot easier if you've got someone in your dorm saying, '^e'll help you out. We'll go 
down with you.'* 

Wayne Meisel, co-founder. Campus Outreach Opportunity League (COOL) 



BOTH the University of California and the Califor- 
nia State University submitted progress reports on 
their efforts to meet the requirements of the Supple- 
mental Language regarding the Human Corps. The 
Commission has summarized these reports in this 
chapter along with that from the California Student 
Aid Commission, but since they represent prelimi- 
nary steps toward achieving the legislative objec- 
tive, it seems appropriate to postpone a substantive 
evaluation until the segments submit final reports. 



are due by April 15 to the Office of the President and 
will be submitted to the Commission before May 15, 
1987. 

The major issues in the progress report may be sum- 
marized as follows. 

Students at the University: Data are presented to 
suggest that public service activities are not as im- 
portant for University of California students as they 
were in the mid- 1960s, but that freshmen students 
at the University exceed the national averages for 
social involvement. 



Response of the University of California 

The University-wide Human Corps Planning Group 
includes eight campus representatives (only the San 
Francisco campus - a graduate health science cam- 
pus - is not included), two community agency repri^ 
sentatives, two faculty representatives, two student 
representatives and three staff from the Office of the 
President. The Planning Group met three times and 
developed a schedule for implementation of Human 
Corps programs and addressed a number of issues in 
its progress report, which is attached in Appendix A. 

Each of the eight general campuses of the Universi- 
ty appointed a Human Corps committee to examine 
existing community service activities and develop a 
campus plan to increase the number of students in- 
volved in community service. Each campus was to 
conduct a comprehensive survey of undergraduate 
participation in service activities and report the re- 
sults to the Office of the President by February 15. 
The reports of the campus Human Corps committees 
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Considerations for planning Human Corps pro- 
grams: The following issues were delineated: (1) 
Acceptance of public service as integral to the en- 
richment of the undergraduate experience, (2) need 
for continued support and resources by the Universi- 
ty, (3) concern for requiring public service participa- 
tion by all students, and (4) the need for flexibility in 
designing activities to meet campus circumstances. 

Definition of public service: The definition allows 
considerable latitude for fulfilling public service 
commitments but focuses on social problems which 
will provide an educational experience for students. 

University -wide goals for Human Corps programs: 
Four standards are presented and suggested as mea- 
sures of evaluating campus effectiveness in promot- 
ing a Human Corps. 

University guidelines for administering and organiz- 
ing campus Human Corps programs: Nine guide- 
lines are presented to assist campuses with develop- 



ing their Plans. They include using survey results 
to develop service opportunities, the dissemination 
of information, and periodic review of campus prog* 
ress. Involvement of students and adequate training 
programs are encouraged. The use of incentives like 
academic credit are suggested in addition to involve- 
ment of the faculty. 



Response of the California State University 

The State University established its Task Force on 
Civic Service Internships in September 1986. The 
task force includes two campus presidents, two cam- 
pus vice presidents (one for academic affairs and one 
for student services), t^vo students, two faculty mem- 
bers, and four commimity representatives. It is 
chaired by the Provost and Vice Chancellor for Aca- 
demic Affairs for Systemwide Adminstration and is 
reported ''in keeping with the effort to establish a 
''Human Corps'* on California college campuses.*" 
The progress report of the task force is included as 
Attachment C in Appendix B. 

The task force has met four times and will meet in 
March to revise the progress report and review and 
incorporate the findings of the campus survey which 
is currently being completed. The final report will 
be presented to the Council of Presidents, to the Aca- 
demic Senate and to the Trustees, after which it will 
be forwarded to the Commission and the Legislature 
with recommendations for legislative and budget 
action. 

The progress report states that the State University 
intends to (1) present a survey of existing participa- 
tion in community service activities on the cam- 
puses, (2) identify model programs across the nation 
that can be recommended to the campuses, (3) pre- 
pare position papers on issues identified by the task 
force as related to community service, (4) recom- 
mend use of the $500,000 in State Lottery monies 
designed for community service internships and ac- 
tivities by students, and (5) make recommendations 
for enhancing existing programs. 

The report notes that seven issues have been already 
been identified by the task force for consideration, 
campuses have been allocated $20,000 each plus 
full-time-equivalent student pro-rata allocation and 
directed to use the money to develop model programs 
or enhance existing programs. In the late spring 
campuses are expected to report on the use of their 
^-^^-tery funds. In conclusion, the progress report 
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states that experiential learning in community ser- 
vice is the ultimate goal of the task force efforts. 

Included in the State University's response as At- 
tachment D is its Initial Report of Findings from its 
Community Services Questionnaire, which includes 
descriptive examples of community service programs 
on State University campuses. To summarize the 
survey findings to date, 15,164 students were partic- 
ipating in some community service at the time of the 
survey - 62 percent of them in internships, 37 per- 
cent in non-internships and 1 percent indeterminate. 
Sixty-nine percent of the participants are sponsored 
by an academic unit, 27 percent are involved in vol- 
unteerism unrelated to academic units, and 4 per- 
cent have a mixed sponsorship. Seventy-eight per- 
cent of those reporting are receiving academic credit 
for their service, 22 percent are receiving stipends, 
and 32 percent report their service is a required aca- 
demic experience. These survey results are still pre- 
liminary, and data problems with them are still be- 
ing corrected. 



Response of the California 
Student Aid Commission 

The position paper submitted by the Student Aid 
Commission fulfills the intenc of the Supplemental 
Language and suggests that new programs may be 
appropriate to create incentives for public service in 
California colleges and universities. The report, 
which is attached as Appendix C, is a thorough re- 
view of existing financial aid programs available at 
the State and federal level. 

In Part One, the report discusses the history and 
rationale of need-based financial aid and concludes 
that it would create inequities if a mandatory com- 
munity service project were made a condition for re- 
ceiving financial aid. 

In Part Two, it presents brief descriptions of State 
and federal programs that provide either financial 
assistance for student activities relating to public 
service or financial incentive to encourage students 
to enter public service. ROTC is an example of the 
first type, and the State Bilingual Teacher Grant 
Program is an example of the latter. Also discussed 
are new initiatives that would tie financial aid to 
public service. Most notable is the federal State Stu- 
dent Incentive Grant (SSIG), but the Federal College 
Work-Study Program, the California Work-Study 
Program, FIPSE's new competitive grant program, 
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"Innovative Projects in Community Service and Stu- 
dent Financial Independence," and action's Student 
Service*Learning Project Grants are suggested as 
other potential resources for promoting student in- 
volvement in community service activities. 



Issues for further consideration 

Public service on college campuses has a long and 
distinguished history. If it has been diminished in 
recent years, it is being revitalized by the national 
concern about the quality of undergraduate educa- 
tion and the efforts of national and state leaders and 
by students themselves. There is ample evidence 
that campuses are addressing anew their role in pre- 
paring students for their responsibility in society 
and that participation in public service activities is 
increasing. National efforts are receiving consider- 
able recognition, and college presidents who make 
community service a priority play a leadership role 
in changing or promoting the character of their in- 
stitution. In California, the legislative mandate to 
establish Human Corps Planning Groups at the Uni- 
versity and State University is a unique and exem- 
plary effort. 

In preparing this report, the Commission and its 
staff consistently encountered a number of issues 
surrounding ^:\h\ic service activities on the cam- 
puses. They involve both conceptual and operational 
concerns that affect institutional planning and im- 
plementation of the programs. These very same is- 
sues are important in the consideration of a State 
public service policy for college and university stu- 
dents. The following list of them is not exhaustive, 
but it is suggestive of the complex issues that need 
consideration, debate, and consensus. 

Conceptual and global Issues 

What is the objective of public service 

as a part of the undergraduate experience? 

Both service to the community and educational en- 
hancement for the student are proposed v^biectivrci of 
public service. However, in developing policy, some 
» balance or priorities are appropriate to articulate if 

the objectives of the experience are to be achieved. 
Clear objectives also help define appropriate experi- 



ences and the ability to promote programs on the 
campus. 

What should be the definition 
of public or community service? 

The definition should allow for considerable diver- 
sity but be constructed to promote the objectives of 
public service, not simply extracurricular activities. 

What should be the extent of public service 
required by students during their 
undergraduate education? 

The implications of a mandatory versus a voluntary 
program must be considered and addressed. Consti- 
tutional constraints, procedures for monitoring com- 
pliance, penalties and incentives all impact on the 
extent of the requirement. Whether students should 
be involved during the academic year, throughout 
their undergraduate years, or whether summer and 
vacation projects are appropriate need to be ex- 
plored. Whether the service experience should be 
academically related, career oriented, and/or volun- 
teer oriented may dictate the policy adopted to pro- 
mote public service activities. 

To what extent shou ' i diversity be fostered 
and when is uniformity more effective 
in promoting public service objectives? 

V/hether public service programs should be central- 
ized or decentralized, whether the campus programs 
should be providing service or simply brokering ser- 
vices to community agencies, whether students or 
administrators should be in charge of public service 
programs and to what extent should existing off- 
campus public service programs be involved are all 
issues that determine the nature and milieu of a 
campus' public service effort. Commitment, not 
structure, appears to be more significant in the suc- 
cess of public service programs, and student enthusi- 
asm for public service must be supported and nour- 
ished in a responsive and sympathetic environment 
if any success is to be expected. Diversity is the rule 
not the exception in campus public service programs. 
Campus differences in geographic location, student 
body, and history are important to the character and 
nature of public service activities. 
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What resources are essential 

to public service programs and 

to what extent do they need to be augmented? 

Some programs are accomplished with minimal re* 
sources, others which involve stipends and training, 
demand considerable financial support. Opportu- 
nities to develop both kinds of programs are likely to 
encourage the public service effort and innovative 
ways to fund the more expensive efforts would help 
promote student involvement where remuneration 
is a necessary reality. 

Operational issues related to implementation 

What structures in an academic 
institution promote public service? 

If public service activities are to become established 
in the academic bedrock of the campus, they must be 
adopted at the department level. However, there is 
no substitute for presidential leadership if public 
service is expected to become a campus priority. The 
adoption of any structure must be compatible with 
the objectives and the resources of the public service 
program. Incentives and recognition on the campus 
have proved to sustain enthusiasm and promote in- 
volvement. 

How can administrators and faculty 
promote public service on the campus? 

Whether public- service programs are a part of stu- 
dent services or academic affairs, or both will be de- 
termined by their function and purpose on the cam- 
pus. Whether recrmtment and tenure review of fac- 
ulty will reflect the value of public service in the 
same way that teaching and research are rewarded 
will provide a measure of its worth to the i.*xstitution. 

How can monitoring of public service 

activities not become a bureaucratic paper jungle? 

Monitoring can sometimes overwhelm the impor- 
tance of the activity that is being performed. With 
150,00 students at the University and 200,000 at the 
State University, this could become the case much 
too easily. However, simple requirements and vol- 
untary efforts offer hope for a reasonable process and 
set of procedures. 



How can the costs of public service 
programs be determined and controlled? 

Existent programs have considerable experience re* 
garding costs. Limiting future expenditures when 
the impetus is to expand student participation offers 
a different challenge. Categorical funding, private 
funding, and service fees to the community agencies 
are alternative sources of revenue to be explored. 

How can simple procedures be developed 
to match student abilities and 
capabilities with community needs? 

Whether community service is an effort to develop 
attitudes regarding civic responsibility or an educa- 
tional experience intended to develop skills, the 
placement of students is a serious consideration. 
Presently, the matehing process is controlled by the 
student selecting to volunteer. The size of current ef- 
forts, and their voluntary nature allows for such sim- 
plicity to work effectively most of the time. How- 
ever, the matehing process takes on considerably 
greater significance in a mandatory program or in 
one which involves a large number of students and 
social service agencies. 

Finally, these issues, whether conceptual or opera- 
tional, are not independent of each other. The idea of 
public service is profoundly simple, which makes it 
particularly difficult to understand and implement. 



Lessons firom the debate 
about national youth service 

In their book. National Service: What Would it 
Mean? (1986), Richard Danzig and Peter Szanton re- 
view the decades of discussion surrounding the pur- 
pose and value of establishing a national youth ser- 
vice. Their analysis of these issues is especially rele- 
vant to California because similar issues exist in 
establishing a Human C< rps on California college 
and university campuses, and their treatment of 
both the conceptual and operational concerns that 
require resolution is thorough and objective. 

Danzig and Szanton note that confusiv')n abounds 
about what is meant by national service despite con- 



siderable support for the concept. They describe four 
models to implement the idea - a school-based 
model, a drafl-based model, voluntary service, and 
universal service - and they explore the possibilities 
and limitations of each model, including constitu- 
tional considerations, public costs, effects on public 
services, impact on the military, consequences for 
the labor market, and the educational, psycholo- 
gical, social, and economic eiTects on participants. 



They conclude that "national service is an ideal, not 
a program" and that "many forms of national service 
are constitutionally permissible and politically plau- 
sible." However, they point out that national service 
programs would require significant resources and 
caution that they are not a panacea for solving the 
social problems of our society. Finally and perhaps 
most important, they recomme^^d experimentation 
and an attitude that permits diverse options and ef- 
forts. 
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Response of 
the University 
of California 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 



BEBIELEY * DAVIS • IRVINE • VOS \NCELES • RIVERSIDE • SAN DIECO • SA.N FRNNCISCO 




DAVID PIERPONT GARDNER 
President 



OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
BERkELEV. C\UF0RNI\ 



i 



WILLIAM R FR.\2ER 
SexiHtr Vice Pmident^ 
.Academic .\£ur» 



February 12, I987 



Dr. William H. Pickens 
Director 

California Post secondary Education Commission 
1020 • 12th Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 



Dear Bill: 



I am pleased to send you a progress report on the University's 
Human Corps Program. 

Please call me or Joyce Justus if you need additional information. 



Sincerely, 




William R. Prazer 



Enclosure 



cc : 



Assistant Vice-President Cox (w/o enclosure) 
Director Justus (w/o enclosure) 
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February I987 



PROGRESS REPORT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA HUMAN CORPS 
PROGRAM TO THE CALIFORI^IA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



It: em 6440-001-001 of the Supplemental Report of the Committee of 
Conference on the Budget Bill for 1986-87 states in part: 

In recognition of these issues, it is the intent of the 
Legislature that the Trustees of the California State University 
and the Regents of the University of California establish a 
"Human Corps" progr2un within each segment. The purpose of the 
program is to promote the ethics of public service for students 
and address social problems within existing resources by enabling 
students to share their public benefit. Students would partici- 
pate by acting as mentors to disadvantaged students or by parti- 
cipating in a community organization dedicated to public service 
addressing problems such as illiteracy, dropout prevention, 
environmental contamination, inadequate housing or others. Each 
undergraduate student would be required to participate in the 
Human Corps. 

It is further the intent of the Legislature that the 
university and the state university establish a Human Corps 
Planning Group composed of students, faculty, student services 
administrators and grass roots community organizations to esta- 
blish the Human Corps on each campus. The group will determine 
(1) the training needs of student participants, (2) the criteria 
for student participation including the terms of service, (3) the 
types of organizations students will assist, (4) the mechanism 
i:or establishing relationships with organizations which provide 
community services and need student assistants , and ( 5 ) the 
funding requirements of the university and state university in 
administering the program. The university and state university 
shall report on the plan of their respective Task Forces by 
February 1, 1987. 



Introduction 

America, noted de Tocqueville over a century ago, is a "nation of 
joiners." In recent years, however, considerable public atten- 
tion has been given to the gradual but steady decline in interest 
on the part of Americans in voluntary activity. College and 
university students are part of that trend. Results of a recent 
national survey of college freshmen by the American Council on 
Education and the University of California at Los Angeles 
(ACE/UCLA) show a substantial decline during the past twenty 
years in the importance that college students attach to parti- 
cipating in community service, and to other civic efforts such as 
influencing the political structure and promoting racial under- 
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standing. At the same time, researchers have also noted an 
increase in the importance that college students attach to 
career-related goals and a return to the belief that change can 
be brought about by working within the system. 

The apparent change in social values and attitudes is a phenome- 
non not unique to the college student. For instance, women, who 
for years served as the backbone of community service prograuns, 
are pursuing careers with the same intensity of their male coun- 
terparts leaving them with little time to volunteer. 

Educators and other students of society who have written about 
these trends have suggested a num;:;er of reasons to explain the 
shift in young people's attitudes. Most frequently cited are. 
(1) fiscal conservatism brought on by predictions of long-term 
economic instability, (2) the increased costs of college re- 
quiring more students to work and to rely on student loans 
which must be repaid, (3) greater time pressures on students 
because of more stringent degree requirements, and (4) the termi- 
nation of federal programs which at one time attracted young 
people to work with the needy and less fortunate. 

Higher education institutions are working cooperatively with each 
other and with governmental agencies in an effort to reverse the 
apparent social trend of a reduced commitment to public service, 
hoping in the long run to rekindle in college students the i.dea 
that service is an integral part of their education. For exam- 
ple. The Education Commission of the States is working with Brown 
University to develop "Campus Compact: The Project for Public 
and Community Service," a national consortium of colleges and 
universities, dedicated to fostering public service among stu- 
dents. And, renewed interest in public service activity is 
gaining momentum at colleges and universities around the country 
through new and innovative programs aimed at increasing the 
number of students who contribute their time to their fellow 
citizens and to the common good. 



University of California Freshmen Compared to Freshmen 

at other Universities. 



Echoing the national trend, the ACE/UCLA surveys of University of 
California freshmen show that they, too, no longer consider 
public service activity as important as they did in the mid- 
sixties. At Berkeley, for example, "helping others in diffi- 
culty" was a life goal mentioned by 57 percent of the 1986 
freshman class, down from the 68.5 percent who mentioned it in 
1966. 
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According to the same survey results^ University of California 
freshmen are somewhat more likely than freshmen who attend other 
public universities to demonstrate interest in helping others who 
are needy and they are less likely to place importance on career- 
related goals. Nearly 23 percent of entering freshmen at the 
University indicate that they consider participation in community 
action programs to be an essential objective for them. Twenty 
percent of the students at other highly selective public univer- 
sities, and 19 percent of the new freshmen who attend other 
public universities in general consider this objective to be very 
important or essential. Further, 41.3 percent of the 1986 
University freshmen consider the promotion of racial under- 
standing to be a very important objective for themselves. At 
comparable universities, only 32 percent of the new freshmen 
consider racial understanding to be an important objective while 
only 26.9 percent of the students at other public universities in 
general consider it to be so. And, 74.5 percent of the Univer- 
sity respondents reported having performed some volunteer work 
during the previous year compared to 70.7 percent of freshmen at 
other public universities who said they engaged in volunteer work 
during their senior year of high school. 

Without directly stating so, some recent reports on college 
students intimate that a high regard for financial rewards is 
somehow incompatible with an interest in helping others. That is 
not necessarily the case. While there has been an increase in 
University students' interest in financial well-being over the 
last twenty years, (37 percent of Berkeley freshmen said in 1966 
that being well off was an important life goal as compared to 62 
percent of the freshmen in 1986) a large number of University 
students still find it important to participate in community 
service projects. 

More will be known about service opportunities available on the 
campuses and the extent of students' participation in them once 
the results of a Universitywide survey, which is currently under- 
way, are available, (see Attachment 1) 



The University Plan for Responding to Supplemental Budget 
Language Hegarding the Human Corps 



During the past summer. President Gardner initiated consultations 
with the Chancellors and with a broad spectrum of the University 
community to determine how best to respond to the supplemental 
budget language proposing the Human Corps. 

In the course of these deliberations, and in subsequent discus- 
sions by the Human Corps Planning Group, several considerations 
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and premises which would guide or influence the planning effort: 
and would determine the goals for the Human Corps activities were 
identified. 

To begin, public service as envisaged in the Human Corps is 
complementary to and supportive of the mission of teaching^ 
research and public service which has characterized American 
Public universities for more than a century. There is great 
learning potential in community service as there is potential for 
enriching the quality of the undergraduate experience, for 
individual growth, and for the development of an informed and 
responsible citizenry. 

Second, in keeping with these tenets, the University is committed 
to continue and maintain its support of the considerable ongoing 
public service activities of students, including training and 
staff support, it may also be possible to reorganize some pro- 
grams and to reallocate some resources to expand these activities 
but major program expansion, and the attendant costs for train- 
ing, organization, and evaluation will require additional 
resources . 

Third, there are concerns about requiring undergraduates to 
participate in Human Corps activities particularly since existing 
academic requirements for the baccalaureate frequently take five 
years to complete. Also, some students at risk academically may 
be ill-served by participating in a compulsory program of service 
which places additional demands on their time. Beyond that, the 
ability of a community surrounding the campus to absorb thousands 
of young people into ongoing social service programs poses spe- 
cial problems and the plans developed by the campuses should be 
sensitive to these concerns. 

Fourth, campuses must have the flexibility to design Human Corps 
activities which suit their unique needs and circumstances. No 
single administrative structure for the Human Corps program will 
serve all campuses equally well. Some campuses already have 
administrative structures in place for public service activities 
and recruit students to serve as volunteers with agencies that 
help disadvantaged individuals; all campuses also have networks 
for internships, field studies and cooperative work programs that 
provide students with experiential learning opportunities while 
serving the needs of the disadvantaged. it would serve no 
purpose to duplicate administrative mechanisms already in place. 

Given this diversity it was the consensus that to be successful 
the program would have to be generated and driven by the camp- 
uses. Accordingly, the campuses were asked to develop plans for 
programs which will promote the ethic of public service and 
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encourage students to participate in service activities that 
benefit the disadvantaged in our society, in short: 

1) Each Ccunpus was asked to conduct a comprehensive survey to 
determine the current level and scope of undergraduate students' 
involvement in public service activities, including internships 

4 for which academic credit is given, to provide a departure point 

for planning and program development. 

The campuses have now distributed a common survey to faculty, 
students, and administrators to obtain information about academic 
internships, class projects and field work, and volunteer service 
activities that involve students in service work. The survey 
results will be analyzed by the campuses during the first week of 
February and a report will be made to the Office of the President 
by February 15, 1987. The President's Office will use the campus 
survey reports to prepare a supplement to the University's Human 
Corps report describing the extent of students' involvement in 
public service activities. A timetable for the planning efforts 
and implementation of Human Corps programs is included in this 
report as Attachment 2 . 

2) Each of the general campuses has appointed a Human Corps 
committee to examine existing community service opportunities and 
programs and to develop a campus plan to increase the involvement 
of students in community service activities. 

These committees have now been established and while the member- 
ship varies somewhat across the Ccunpuses, all include students, 
faculty, and student affairs staff. One member of each campus 
committee has also been appointed by the Chancellor to serve as 
the campus representative to the Universitywide Human Corps 
Planning Group. 

While the campus committees have not yet completed their plans, 
there is enthusiasm on the campuses for increasing and diversi- 
fying opportunities for students who want to participate in 
public service activity. Some campuses report they already see 
benefits resulting from the activities of the Human Corps 
planning efforts and that there is increased interest on the 
campuses in community service, largely attributable to the work 
of the planning groups. 

The reports of the campus Human Corps committees are due in the 
President's Office by April 15, 1987. Each campus has received a 
copy of the University's report to CPEC and has been asked to 
ensure that its program meets the Universitywide criteria and 
goals and is consonant with the University's general program 
guidelines. The Office of the President will review the campus 
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plans for compliance and will report on them to CPEC in writing 
before May 15, 1987. 

3) Concurrently with the work of the campus Human Corps commit- 
tees, the Universitywide Human Corps Planning Group met to carry 
out its charge to develop a general definition of public service, 
to adopt goals for Human Corps activities, and to establish 
common guidelines and criteria against which the campuses would 
measure their Human Corps efforts. The membership of the 
Planning Group consists of one representative from each Human 
Corps campus committee, two faculty members, two students, and 
two representatives of community agencies. The members are 
listed in Attachment 3 . 

4) Since the budget language proposes compulsory participation in 
the program, and given that control of the curriculum rests with 
the Academic Senate, the guiaelines for the program would have to 
be reviewed by the Senate to determine whether or not such a 
requirement should be established. 



The Definition of Public Service 



For the purpose of this reporw, the Planning Group agreed upon 
the following definition: 

PUBLIC SERVICE is the work performed by undergraduates 
either voluntarily or for some form of compensation or 
academic credit through nonprofit, governmental and 
community-based organizations. In general, such work 
should seek to improve the quality of life for disadvan- 
taged and low-income community residents, or to address 
societal problems, and enrich the quality of the educa- 
tional experience for the students who participate. 

Though the definition is limited to activities engaged in by 
undergraduates, the University recognizes the valuable 
contribution made by graduate students who give their time to 
activities and research that address societal problems. 



Universitywide Goals of the Human Corps Program 



The Human Corps Planning Group identified the following goals for 
the Human Corps as useful standards against which the campuses 
can evaluate their efforts: 
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(a) To foster greater awareness in the University of the 
importance of individual efforts in addressing social 
problems • 

(b) To enhance the awareness of students about, and their 
access to, public service opportunities in the community. 

(c) To increase the level of undergraduate involvement in 
public service activities that benefit disadvantaged members 
of society. 

(d) To enrich the educational experience of undergraduates by 
offering service opportunities that have personal, educational 
and professional benefits to students. 

These are basic goals and the campuses may wish to develop 
additional objectives. 



Universitywide Guidelines Regarding the Administration and the 
Organization of Campus Human Corps Programs 



In order to assist the campuses to develop their plans, the 
following guidelines have been developed by the Human Corps 
Planning Group and approved by the President of the University: 

1. Campuses will develop plans for facilitating and enhancing 
public service activities by undergraduate students and will 
designate a person, organization, or a unit to promote and 
coordinate service activities on campus in consonance with the 
stated goals of the Human Corps. 

Campuses that have crganized service activities under an 
existing administrat,ive structure may be best served by 
continuing or strengthening that structure. Others may 
choose to create a new organization to achieve the goals of 
the progrcun. At a minimum, each campus will charge a 
person, organization, or unit with the responsibility to 
encourage public service activity, to facilitate communi- 
cation among public service programs and to enhance the 
awareness of, and the access to, public service opportu- 
nities. 

2. Aided by survey results, campuses will establish goals for 
promoting participation by undergraduates in public service and 
for coordinating information about these activities. 

3. Each campus will take steps to ensure: 
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a. The involvement of students in the development, 
implementation, and future planning of Human Corps efforts, 

b. Extensive and timely dissemination of information to 
students about public service opportunities in the local 
community and beyond. 

Campuses already employ a number of ways to bring 
students and agencies together including clearing- 
houses, community service offices, and on some campuses 
separate experiential learning centers. As part of 
these efforts, ways should be devised to assure also 
that the educational, social and professional advan- 
tages of these opportunities are so effectively 
publicized to students that the fullest possible 
participation may be realized. 

c. Periodic review and assessment of cimpus Human Corps 
goals and results. 

Initially after three years, and periodically 
thereafter as may be necessary to monitor Human Corps 
activity, campuses will prepare a report on the Human 
Corps for review by the Office of the President which 
will include a program description, an assessmejit of 
the effectiveness of the program, an examination of the 
progress made toward stated Universitywide and campus 
goals, and plans for future operation of the program. 

d. Service opportunities that are sufficiently broad to 
appeal to a wide range of students. 

Since University students represent diverse academic, 
professional and social interests, service oppor- 
tunities available through the campus should have 
sufficiently broad appeal to attract the interest of 
all students. 

e. Service opportunities directed to the disadvantaged 
members of the community at large. 

The supplemental language identifies the primary 
purpose of the Human Corps to provide programs for 
students that encourage them to work away from the 
campus and in the community at large. Som^ of the 
special populations to be served are underrepresented 
minority students, illiterate adults, the disabled, 
unwed teenager mothers, the homeless, and children from 
low-income fauniiies. Specific problems to be addressed 
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include illiteracy, dropout prevention, environmental 
contamination, and inadequate housing. Accordingly, 
the campuses should design their Human Corps efforts to 
focus on the surrounding communities. At the same time 
campuses should not diminish their support of service 
programs that benefit disadvantaged individuals who are 
part of the University community. 

f . The systematic exchange of information about public 
service activities with community agencies and with other 
institutions of higher education. 

It is critical that the campuses have a clear under- 
standing of the specific needs of community agencies 
and conversely that the agencies fully understand the 
strengths and limitations of campus programs. Regular 
communication between the campus and the agencies is 
essential to maintain a fruitful partnership. The use 
of questionnaires to survey local agencies about their 
needs can be helpful in the establishment of a central 
database that is accessible to the entire campus. 
Regular communication between the campuses and other 
colleges and universities in the same region can result 
in schools working cooperatively on public service 
projects and sharing resources. 

4. The campus will establish the criteria for student participa- 
tion in those public service activities that provide academic 
credit. For other service activities that do not involve credit, 
the campus will review criteria that may be established by commu- 
nity agencies and, to the extent possible, refer qualified 
students to the agencies. 

5. Recruitment efforts and incentives, including academic credit 
when appropriate, will be developed to encourage and srimulate 
students to participate in public service activities. 

Possible incentives to foster student involvement in 
service activities include academic credit, awards, 
service internships, vacation-time fellowships, 
stipends, regular expressions of appreciation, and the 
use of "activity transcripts," that is, an official 
record of a student participation in service activities 
which can be used by the student as a reference. 

6. Training programs will be developed and offered to students 
who wish to participate in a public service activity but who may 
not have the requisite skills to do so. 

In collaboration with the agency being served, the 
necessary training needs for specific service 
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opportunities should be developed as required. For 
instance^ some health agencies may require specialized 
training before students are permitted to participate 
in the program. When such training is required the 
campus should enter into an agreement with the agency 
on who will provide the training, 

7. Campuses should encourage the integration of community 
service opportunities and citizenship training into the 
curriculum. 

Dealing with issues in a "live" setting is a valuable 
anc powerful teaching and learning tool. Just as 
science and engineering departments continue to 
encourage laboratory experience both on and off the 
Ccunpus^ academic departments in general should be 
encouraged to develop opportunities for field work and 
research which fit the needs of the community and are 
relevant to students' academic goals. 

8. Faculty involvement in the development of public service 
activities for students should be stimulated and supported. 

Efforts of the faculty to develop opportunities in 
civic learning and experiential education, and that 
encourage students* involvement in the community, 
should be supported. Incentives, such as release time, 
for faculty involvement in public service, for service- 
related research projects, and for supervision of 
internships and independent study should be provided. 
And, special recognition should be given to faculty 
involvement in public service in the periodic review 
process. 

9. Each campus will identify all direct and indirect adminis- 
trative, programmatic and other demonstrable costs related to the 
operation of v,he Human Corps program and include in its plan a 
budget for the program. 

This progress report speaks to the steps taken so far by the 
campuses to renew their commitment: to public service by students, 
to enlarge the opportunities for such service, to increase the 
level of participation of students and, thereby, to enhance their 
personal growth and enrich their undergraduate experience. Seri- 
ous discussions on how to achieve these objectives continue on 
the campuses and plans for action will be completed by spring. 
These plans will be submitted to the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission for transmission to the Legislature. 
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ATTACHMENT 1 



A SURVSY OP UND231GRADUAT2 PARTICIPATION IN PU2LIC SS^IVICS ACTIVITIES 

THAT PROVIDE ACADEMIC CREDIT 
(January 1, 1986 through December 31, 1986) 



DETINITICN: For the purpose of this survey, PUBLIC SERVICE is defined 
. as work performed by undergraduates for academic credit for nonprofit, 
governmental and service organizations. In general, such work should 
seek to improve the quality of life for community residents, particu- 
« larly disadvantaged and Icw-inccme individuals, or to address societal 

!• Course or Lab Title and Number 



Placement Site 



College or School 

Sponsoring Departments/Of ficss/Units 



Cff-campus Agencv/ccmmunity Group 



2, Briefly describe this public service activity, including the 
location and the setting where the service takes place- 



s' Does this activity serve an identifiable group of clients? 

No Yes 

If Yes, describe this group: 

Approximate number of clients served Unknc^^n 

4. Check ALL categories that describe this service activity. 

Internship/Field Experience/CCOP Elective Course 

Independent Study Work Study Course Requirement 

Major Requirement Graduation Requirement ' 

Other 'specify): 



*5. Estimate the number of undergraduate students who participated in 

this public servi::e activity during 1986, or during the most recent 
year for which data are available. 

1 to 10 11 to 25 26 to 50 51 to 75 

76 to 100 more than 100 ( specify) 

cHjC So 



6. Hew many credit hours can a student earn from this course/activitv 
each cuartsr/semestar? _____ 



7. Esti.Tiate the number of hours a student typically soends on th^' 
ccurse /activity each guar tsr /semester . " Unknown 



8. Check ALL types of University support provided fcr this activity. 

Faculty time Staff time Graduate Assistant time 

Supplies Telephone Transportation 

Equipment Publicity Grants/Fellowship 

Meeting space Postage Cther (scecifv): — 



Estimate the tctal ann -.al cost to the University associated with 
the types of support indicated in the previous question. 



qu 

Not: possible to estimate 



10. Check ALL types of costs borne bv the student to pa'-t^ pate in 
this activity. 

Transportation Supplies Telenhone 

- Equipment Postage Publicitv 

Cther (specify): " 



11. Are you aware of any research projects which enable students to be 
involved in public service activities on a non-credit basis? 

No Yes 



If Yes^ describe this research project: 



12. Please provide your suggestions on the back of this form regarding 
programs and incentives that might encourage more students to de- 
vote their time and skills to public service activities. 



Name: 
' Title: 
Department/Unit : 
Campus telephone: 



A S'JR'/2V CF UNDSRGRADUATS PARTICIPATICN IN PU3LIC SZHVIC2 ACTIVITIES 

THAT DO NCT PROVIDE ACADEIIIC CREDIT 
(January 1, 1986 through Decsrtiber 31, 1986) 



'or the purpose of this survey, PUBLIC SERVICE is defined as work perfcrrried 
;y undergraduates, either voluntarily or for seme fcrn\ of compensation, for 
.cnprcfit, governmental and service organizations, in general, such work 
•hould seek to improve the quality of life for community residents, 
.•articular ly disadvantaged and lew-income individuals, or "to address 
:cciecal problems. 

Name of Progr am/Pro ject/Svent 



Sponsoring Departments/Offices/Units 



Student Club/Organization 



Off-campus Agency/ Community Group 



Briefly describe this public servics activity, including the Icca-icn 
and the setting where the service takes place . 



Dees this service activity servfi an identifiable group of clients? 
No Yes 



If Yes, describe this group: 



Approximate number of clients served Unknown 



Check the category which best describes this service acti/ity. 

One-time event Annual event On-going program 

Over what period of time do students participate In this activity? 



Estimate the number of undergraduate students who participated in 
this public service activity during 1986, or during the most recent 
year for which data are available. 



1 day 
2-7 days 
8-31 days 



Throughout the quarter/semester 
Throughout the academic year 
Other (specify): 



1 to 10 



11 to 25 26 to 50 



51 to 75 
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76 to 100 



more than ipo (specify): 
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Estimate the number of hours a student f/:;icallv soe^ds on th^s 
service activity. Uakncwn 



Check ALL types of University support provided for this activity. 

Faculty time staff time Transportation 

Supplies Telephone Grants/Fellowships 

Meeting Space Equipment Publicity 

Poscace Other (specify): ~~ 



Estimate the total annual cost to the Universitv associated with the 
types of support indicated in the previous question. 

5 . Not possible to estimate 



0. Check ALL types of costs bcrne by the student to participate in th^s 
acriviry. 

Transportation Supplies Telephone 

Equipment Postage ^ Publicity ZZZ^Z! 

Other (specify): 

1. Is the activity a fundraising project? No Yes 

If Yes, estimate the amount of money raised: $ 



2. Check ALL the conditions under which students participate in this 
activity. 

Strictly volunteer Salary Work St-^"v 

Fellowship/Stipend Non-credit Intrernshio 

Student; Organization Project Other (scecifv): 



3. Please provide your suggestions on the back of this form regarding 
- programs and incentives that might encourage more students to de- 
vote their time and skills to public service activitj.es. 



Name 
Title 

Organization/Unit 
Campus telephone 
f off -campus, office or home telephone 
o 
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ATTACKI-IENT 2 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SCHEDULE FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE KUI4AN CORPS PROGrJU'IS ON THE CAI-IPUSES 



February 4, 1987 



University sends the final Human Corps 
report to CPEC, the campuses, and to 
the Academic Senate for its determina- 
tion of whether students will be 
required to participate in the prograrr.. 



February 13, 19S7 



Campuses send report of survey results 
to Office of the President. 



February 25, 1987 



University sends CPEC a report of the 
survey results of undergraduate 
participation in service activities az 
the University. 



April 15, 1987 



Cam.pus reporrs en plans fcr their Human 
Corps prccrains due in Office of the 
President. 



April 15, to 
May 15, 1987 



University reviews the Human Crrps 
plans for compliance with Univer- 
sitywide guidelines. 



May 15, 1987 



University reports plans for imple- 
menting the Human Corps to CPEC. 



Initially after three years, and periodically thereafter as may 
be necessary to monitor Human Corps activity, the campuses will 
prepare a report on the Human Corps for review by the Office of 
the President. The report wi; ^ include a program description, an 
assessment of the effectiveness of the program, an examination cf 
the progress made toward stated Universitywide and campus goals, 
and plans for future operation of the program. 
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ATTACHMENT 3 



UNIVERSirf KUI-IAN CORPS PLANNING GROUP 



Car.gus Representatives 
Edward Birch 

Vice Chance llcr--student and 

Community Affairs 
5203 Ad.'ninistration Building 
University of California 
Santa Barbara, CA 93106 

8-649-3651 

Janes Briccs 

Director, Career Planning and 

Piacenenr Center 
Temporary Building 6 
Berkeley Canrus 

(415) 642-B093 

Robert Franks 

Assistant to the Vice Chancellor 
Student Affairs/Student Relations 
460 Memorial Union 
Davis Car.pus 

8-477-112B 

Bruce Mccre 

Vice Chancellor — Student 

Services 
146 Central Services Bldg. 
Santa Cruz Canipu^ 

8-529-2474 

Eerky Nelson 

Director, Center for Student 

Progranning 
161 Kerckhoff Hall 
University of California 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 

8-726-8814 

Tommy Tucker 

Assistant vice Chancellor 
Student Center 
UCSD 

La Jolla, CA 92093 
(619) 534-4378 
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Sally Petersen 
Assistant Vice Chancellor 

Student Development 
201B Student Services I 
University of California 
Irvine^ CA 92717 

8-687-6881 

Ronald Loveridge 
Associate Professor of 

Political Science 
2232 Watkins Kali ' 
University of California 
Riverside, CA 92521 

8-651-5135 
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CcmiTiUr.ity Agency Representatives 



Office cf the President 



Penny Eccerz 

Director, Student Cppcrtunity & 

Access Program 
Riley Guidance Center 
5630 Mt. Acker ly Drive, Rccm 3 
San Diego, CA 92111 

(619) 569-1866 

Charlene Folscra 

Director, PACT Educational 

Clearinghouse 
635 Divisacero 
San Francisco, CA 94117 

(415) 922-2550 



Faculty Represent atives 

Professor Ed Epstein 
350 Harrows Kail 
Eerksley *car.?us 

(415) 642-4S49 ' 

Professor Giorgio Perissinottc 
Phelps Hail, Rm. 4329 
University of California 
Santa Earbara, CA 93106 



Alice C. Cox, Chair 
Assistant Vice President 
SAS/Educational Relations 
317 University Kail 
2199 Addison Street 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 

(415) 642-4538 

Kary Eeth Snydei 
517 University Kail 
2199 Addison Street 
University cf California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 

(415) 642-5853 

A..T, B rugger 
University Dean of 

Students 
317 University Kail 
2195 Addison Street 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 

(415) 642-0508 



8-649-2851 
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Student Representatives 

Ms. Lois Frazier 

5200 Chicago Avenue, HF8 

Riverside, CA 92507 

(714) 784-3899 

Ms. Sheila Kane 
200 Eshleman Hall 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 92720 

(415) 642-4017 
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Appendix B 



Response of 
the California 
State University 



THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



BAKERSRELD • CHICO DOMINGUE2 HILLS FRESNO FULLERTON H' YWARD HUMBOLDT 
POMONA SACRAMENTO SAN BERNARDINO SAN DIEGO • SAN FRANOSCO • SAN JOSE 



OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 
(213) 590- 5501 




February 26, 1987 



LONG BEACH LOS ANGELES > NORTHRIDGE 
SAN LUIS OBISPO • SONOMA STANISLAUS 



Dr. William H. Pickens 
Director 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 
1020 12th Street 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Dear Bill: 

Assembly Concurrent Resolution 158 (Resolution Chapter 165, 
September 15, 1986) calls on The California State University to 
respond to a request contained in the Supplemental Report of 
the 1986 Budget Act , 1986-87 (pp. 116-117, Item 6610-001-001, 
Number 3). The request discusses the establishment of a 
broadly representative **Human Corps" Planning Group and 
suggests that certain issues and directions of primary 
importance. Basically, the group was to investigate the extent 
of existing community service activities on the part of CSU 
students and explore ways in which these activities could be 
extended, coordinated, and funded. 

We have chosen to address the issues identified in the subject 
language _n two ways. First, we have made available $500,000 
in 1986-87 lottery funds to campuses to enhance their ability 
to provide services to high schools with significant minority 
enrollments (60% or more non-white). Many of the services 
provided include student mentorship activities of the type 
envisioned by the "Human Corps" supplementary budget language. 
The status report on this activity was made available to the 
Joint Legislative Budget Committee earlier this year. A copy 
of this report is provided as Attachment A. 

Second, in response to the larger issue of a Human Corps 
Planning Group, we have convened a broadly representative Task 
Force on Civic Service Internships. The membership of this 
task force is provided as Attachment B. A progress report 
(Attachment C) on the activities of the Task Force relates the 
group's charge to issues identified in the supplementary budget 
language. I note from the progress report that in excess of 
15,000 CSU students (5% of our student body) are already 
actively participating on a regular basis in some form of 
community service in connection with their academic program. 
The Task Force has embarked on an extensive survey of 
campus activities. A preliminary report of their findings 
appears as Attachment D. Further analysis of survey responses 
will be developed as the Task Force develops its final report. 
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The Task Force also distributed $500,000 in 1986-87 lottery 
funds to the campuses to develop new student internship 
programs and/or extend existing programs (see Attachment E) . 

Finally, one of the specific issues identified in the 
supplementary budget language is that oi: literacy. Several of 
our campuses have participated in a nationwide literacy 
project. A fact sheet on the upcoming students for Lii^eyggy 
Workshop s is appended (Attachment F) • 

I believe you will agree that the extext of CSU activities in 
support of the "Human Corps" concept is impressive. If you 
have questions, or need further information on this issue, 
please contact Dr. Diane Vines (ATSS: 8-635-5768) • When 
available, we will forward the final report of our Task Force 
along with a summary of the results of the use of lottery funds. 



Attachments 



cc: Dr. William E. Vandament 

Mr. D. Dale Hanner 

Dr. James Jensen 

Mr. Louis V. Messner 

Dr. Anthony J. Moye 

Dr. Diane Vines 

Dr. J2nice Erskine 

Dr. Roslyn Elms 

Membership, Task Force on Civic Service Internships 



Sincerely, 



W. Ann Reynolds 
Chancellor 
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_ ^ Attachment A 

THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 




EAKERSFIBLU CHICO DOMINCUEZ HILLS KRbSNO FULLERTON HAYWARD HUMBOLUT K' Vl o ' t I ^ I l-ONG BEACH LOS ANCbLES • NORTHRttX^F 
POMONA SACRAMENTO ♦ SAN BERNARDINO SAN DIECO SAN FRANCISCO SA N jOSE 3V0x'. N ? | Z] SAN LUIS OBISPO SONOMA STANISLAUS 

\v VERITAS 

V vit; 

OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 

(213) 590. 5545 29, 1987 

The Honorable Alfred E, Alquist 
Acting Chairman 

Joint Legislative Budget cononittee 
State Capitol 

Sacramento, California 95814 



Dear Senator Alquist: 



Assembly Concurrent Resolution 158 (Resolution Chapter 165, 
September 15, 1986) calls on The California State University to respond to 
the following language from the Supplemental Report of the Committee of 
Conference. 



Admission Standards. The Trustees of CSU have adopted new, more 
rigorous admi ssion requirements which are scheduled to apply to the Fall 
of 1988. Be fore these admission standards are operational. CSU shall 
designate a pe rson to work with each public high school having 1/4 
minority en rollment or more, to work toward assuring success of minority 
•and nonminori ty students in gaining CSU admission and tutting in place a 
system of CSU stud en ts for tutoring to increase academic 
preparation/enrollment in higher education institutions. 

I believe the attached report is responsive to the request of the Joint 
Legislative Budget Committee, If you have any questions regarding this 
material, please contact Dr, Charles Lindahl under whose direction the 
report was prepared. 



Sincerely, 



W, Ann Reynolds 
Chancellor 



WARrnjw 
Attachment(s} 



cc: Members, Joint Legislative Budget Committee (14) 
The Honorable John Vasconcellos, Chainrm, 

Assembly Ways and Means Committee (2) 
Chair, Senate Budget and Fiscal Review Committea (2) 
Ms. Elizabeth G, Hill, Legislative Analyst 
Mr. Jesse P- Huff, Director, Department of Finance 
Dr, William H. Pickens 
Dr. William E, Vandament 
Mr, D, Dale Manner 
Dr. Charles W, Lindahl 
Q Dr. James E, Jensen ^cr 

iJlI^jgLqgJPI 8W0HE, LONG BEACH. CAUFORNIA mtl^m INFORMATION! (213) S90.SSW 



The Honorable Alfred E. Alquist 
January 29, 1987 



Report Prepared in Response to Assembly Concurrent Resolution 168 
(Resolution Chapter 165, September 15, 1986) 

ADMISSION STANuARDS 

The Supplemental Report of the Committee of Conference included 
the following language pertaining to CSU admission standards: 



Admission Strndards^ The Trustees of CSU have adopted new, 
more rigorous admission requirements which are scheduled to 
apply to the Fall of 1988 > Before these admission standards 
are operational^ CSU shall designate a person to work with 
each public high school having 1/4 minority enrollment or 
more, to work toward assuring success of minority and 
nonminority 8tuden\:s in gaining csu admission and putting in 
place a system of CSU students for tutoring to increase 
academic preparation/enrollment in higher education 
institutions > 

Response 

Attachment A, Additional Services to High Schools With 
Significant Minority Enrollments (ESSIR 86-27), was issued to the 
campusos shortly after we learned of the language. There are now 
821 public high schools in California. The first attachment to 
ESSIR 86-27 lists the 447 California public high schools with 25% 
or more nonwhite enrollments. We wish to acknowledge the 
assistf^nce of the State Department of Education in preparing the 
list. These 447 high schools enroll 70% of the Hispanic and 76% 
of the black students enrolled in California public high schools. 

Part two of fiSSIR 86^27 directs CSU campuses to submit to the 
Chancellor's office the names of their representatives serving 
each of the high schools included on the list of high schools 
having 25% or more non-white enrollment. All campuses have 
complied with this request, and those names ace on file at the 
Chancellor's Office. 

Approximately $500,000 was made available to the campuses to help 
support the additional services called for in the supplemental 
language. Part three of Attachment A (ESSIR 86^27) . Increasing 
CSU Student Participation in Outreach, describes the r^dditional 
services campuses are to provide. It should be noted that th-^se 
funds are in addition to the campus resources already being 
devoted to outreach services to schools having significant 
enrollments of minority students. 
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Our goal has been to achieve the maximum effect from the 
resources available. To have distributed che $500,000 equally 
across all 447 high schools that have 25% or more minority 
enrollments wculd have allocated to CSU campuses about $1,000 
more for special services to each high school. In recognition of 
the concentration of minority students in certain California high 
schools and to address the concern that an additional $1,000 per 
high school might not have a noticeable impact* it was decided to 
focus the additional resources on the approximately 160 public 
high schools having at least 60% nonwhite enrollments and school 
enrollments of at least 500 students. Statewide* 160 high 
schools met these criteria. Reducing the number of schools to be 
served meant the amount of new resources available to CSU 
campuses for increasing services to the target high schools could 
be increased to $3,000 for each high school meeting the criteria 
cited above. As noted earlier, the 447 California public high 
schools with 25% or more nonwhite enrollments are listed in the 
first attachment to ESSIR 86-27; the 160 schools with 60% or more 
nonwhite students and total enrollments of 500 or more are 
underlined* 

Special efforts have been made to expand the participation of CSU 
students in increasing the number of underrepresented high school 
students who qualify for university admission. Due to time 
constraints, campuses have been encouraged to use existing 
programs and provisions for studenc participation wherever 
possible. Students' service to the high schools identified is to 
be rela\:ed to knowledge they have derived from their classworJc. 
Such field experience may be used to fulfill some aspects of the 
new admission standards for entrance into a CSU teacher education 
credential program. 

These funds are to be concentrated on assisting those high school 
students who most need advice on preparing for college and who 
will need the greatest assistance in meeting csU admission 
requirements. Tenth grade students have been assigned top 
priority since it is essential that they enroll in the necessary 
jourses as early as possible, csu staff are working with 
principals and counselors to identify students most in need of 
assistance. Emphasis is on supplying information on college 
admission requirements and counseling students on the preparation 
necessary to handle university study. 

csu campuses are to report by March 2. 1987 on the nature and 
scopo of the additional services provided to the 160 target high 
schools. (See Attachment B. Additional Services to High Schools 
With Significant Minority Enrollments . ESSIR 86-38) These 
reports will include information on the number of high school 
students being assisted* their grade level. 
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The Honorable Alfred E. Alquist 
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the services being provided, how they are being provided, how 
often ischool sites are visited. axA the average amount of time 
spent on each visit. Since thei;e efforts will continue 
throughout the academic year, final reports will not be available 
until sometime during the summer or early fall. 



Summary of Monitoring to Date 



Information from a wide variety of objective, reliable sources 
indicates that such important educational reform measures as ZB 
813. the State Board of Education Model Graduation Standards, and 
the competency statements developed by the statewide academic 
senates are having the intended effect. While we will continue 
to seek additional information, sufficient information is now 
available to convince us that the planned implementation schedule 
is feasible. 

0 We know that 94* of the 447 Califoirnia public high 
schools with 25% or m<^ie nonwhite enrollments (they 
enroll cumulatively 70* of the Hispanic and 76* of the 
black students in California public high schools) 
reported in October and November of 1986 that they t^ere 
able to offer the full complement of required coursef^ 
and sections. 

0 We know that curricular ch^inge in California high 



schools reflects increased offerings in academic 
subjects preparatory for university studies, (see 
following table from C onditions of LJucation in 
California. IQ86- 87 . PACE . pp. . 1 1 - 11 j ) 

Percent Change in Number of Sections Offered 



1982-83 to 
1984-83 



1984- 85 to 

1985- 86 



Science 

Mathematics 

Foreign Languages 

Hore Economics 

Industrial Arts 

Business Education 

Ai ts 

Music 

English 

Social Studies 



-21 
-11 



22 
19 
12 



5 
3 
2 



X 



13.3 
3.4 
4.7 
-2.4 
-2.3 
-.4.4 
1.4 
-0.4 
0.6 
1.1 
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o We know that California high school graduates are 
completing more years of study in academic 
subjects preparatory for university studies, (see 
following table from Performance Report for 
California Schools. 1986 . state Department of 
Education, p. 6) 

Percent 
1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 

English 

4 or more years 73 86 88 

Mathematics 

3 or more years 67 74 78 

Science* 

3 or more ve^rs 3? 36 40 

Hi> toty/Social Science* 

^ or more years 33 37 40 

Foreign La \guage* 

3 \c more years 7.2 22 26 

Fine Arts 

1 Year 65 67 70 



*ru.c these three areas, please note that CSU requirements 
are less than thoce cited in this State Department of 
Education report. 

o We know that enrollment in courses applicable 
toward the University of California college 
preparatory course pattern increased 12.6% from 
1984-85 to 1985-86. ( Performance Report for 
California Schools, 1986 . State Department of 
Education, p. 6) 

o We know that almost 99 percent of fall 1986 CSU 
eligible freshman applicants had completed at 
least ten of the fifteen courses in the 1988 
pattern of college preparatory subjects, with no 
ethnic group below 98.5 percent. 

Although the data cited are consistent and complementary in 
documenting increased participation in academic studies 
preparatory for university studies, the CSU is committed to 
expanding and intensifying existing efforts and introducing 
additional programs. PACE reports indicate that the 
greatest growth in college preparatory course enrollment is 
among minority students and at high schools located in low 
Income areas, but we are aware that those students and 
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schools start from lower on the scale. Therefore, since 
the new requirements were adopted in November of 1985 the 
CSU has initiated a wide variety of efforts to inform 
students, families, schools, and community colleges about 
the 1988 requirements. A partial listing follows. 

o Music video used by commercial television stations 
and at school sites to encourage intermediate and 
high school students to stay in school ard raise 
their aspirations* and public service 
announcements derived from the video. 



o Individual letters to 8th and 10th grade students 
and their families informing them of the 1988 
requirements . 

o Color posters posted at school sites that 
encourage students to consider college and 
highlight the CSU college ^^rep course pattern. 

o Cooperative efforts wit. church groups such as the 
Archdiocese of Los Angel ^ co reach minority 
students, low income families, and recent 
i;umigrants . 

o .V.jitermecf iato school coJlege readiness program to 
;4eip students succeed in English and mathematics 
prerequisite^*? to nhe high school college 
preparatory ^arr^culum, 

o Expansion of regional counselor conferences to 
dissemin^ite and explain inforntion about new 
requirements, especially phase in provisions and 
the visual and performing arts. 

o Intrcluction of workshops for high school 

principals to acquaint them with CSU efforts to 
improve college preparation and strengthen the 
relationship between secondary and postsecondary 
education. 



o Expansion of the Step-to-College Program which 

enables promising minority high school juniors and 
seniors to take a course or two at a nearby CSU 
campus , 

o Expansion of summer bridge programs to assist 

newly admitted ^^tudents not fully prepared to meet 
the demands of university instruction. 



Publication of a neu outreach booklet which 
includes a section *6n the admission requirements, 
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Increasing the number of editions of the CSU 
School and College Bevie w to improve dissemination 
of information on the 1988 requirements in a more 
timely manner. 



Conclusion 



The CSU will continue to actively develop programs that 
promote access for the full range of California citizens. 
Also, CSU will continue to monitor the effects of the 1988 
admission requirements throughout the implementation period 
and will carefully consider all aev information as it 
becomes available. 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATK UNIVERSITY Attachirent A 
Office of ihc Chancellor 
400 Golden Shore 
Long Beach, California 90802-4275 
(213) 590-5708 



Code: ESSIK 36-27 



Date: 

To: 

From: 
Subject: 



August 20, 1986 
Prosidonts 




Reply Requested by 
November 3, 1986 



William B. Vandament 
Provost and Vice Chancellor 
Academic Affairs 

Additional Services to HiKh Sch ools Wit.. Significant Minority Enrollments 

The 1986 Budget Act contains supplementary language concerning the new 
CSU admission standards. Key elements of the budget language are: (1) 
CSU is to review the availability of college preparato;.'y course 
offerings; (2) CSU censuses are to designate e staff member to work 
with each public high school halving 251 or more minority enrollment t.o 
inform students of cSU admission requirements and help students to meet 
those requirements; (3) canqmses are to use CSU students to assist 
students in high schools having high minority enrollments. Therefore, 
the budget language calls on us to: 

o determine high school college preparatory course availability, 
o formalize our high schcc', contacts, and 

o increase the participation of CSU students in conducting outreach 
to high schools having significant enrollments of minority students, 

Al 'chough the status of budget language i- in doubt, it is clear that 
the admissions issue will continue for some time to be a significant 
factor in ou^ relations with community and student groups, and will be 
of continuing interest to the legislature and budget review agencies « 
It is iavortant that CSU representatives be in a position next spring 
to demonstrate that tpe are conmitted fully to a comprehensive program 
ot monitorinb «nd offering assistance to the state's high schools. 
Therefore, these activities should begin as soon as possible after 
school starts this fall. Campuses should be prepared to evaluate the 
effc^ct of these additional efforts and plan to submit a progress report 
by March 1, 1987, including a brief summary of the activities underway 

(More) 



Distribution: 



Vice Presidents, Academic Af f .xrs 
Vice Presidents, Administrative Affairs 
Vice Presidentfl/Oeans of Student Affairs 
Deans, Schools of Education 
Deans/Directors of Admissions and Records 
Directors of Relations with Schools 
Directors, Educational Opportunity Program 
Directors, Financial Aid 



Coordinators , student 
Affirmative Action 
CSU Academic Senate 
California State Student 

Association 
Chancellor's office Staff 
Department of Finance 
Legislative Analyst 
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ESSIR 86-27 
August 20, 1986 
Paso Two 

at oach high school dosignatod. Dotails on the information to be 
included in the report will be provided later. 

Part One of Budget Language: Reviewing Availability of College 
Preparatory HiKh School Courses 

Tht Chancellor's office will prepare a report for the legislature on 
inplmentatlon of the 1988 admission requlretaenta that will address the 
availability of high school courses that toeet the new requirements. 
Therefore, we need the assistance of CSU campus staff who are most 
familiar with the course offerings of high schools in their respective 
service areas. Of special Interest is the adequacy of course offerings 
that meet the requlreoeni In the visual and performinf arts« 

The high schools listed in Attachment A are the ones most likely to be 
experiencing difficulty in offering the required courses « A good way to 
b«gln the review would be to obtain a copy of high school class 
schedules, determine the number of sections of the required courses, 
then talk with the school's college counselor. If a school is having 
problems offering the full cofiq>lement of courses and sections, the CSU 
representative should Identify those difficulties as precisely as 
possible and determine the extent to which the CSU campus can provide 
assistance. 

By Vovembar 3, 1986, campuses should submit (1) a listing of high 
schools that are unable to offer the required courses, (2) a summary of 
the nature of the problems, and (3) a description of any assistance 
being provided by the CSU campus. If staff find that all high schools 
in their service area are able to offer the required courses, please 
send a memorandan to that effect. 

Part Two of Budget Language: Designating CSU Campus Re^^resentatives to 
HlRh Schools HavinR 251 or More Minority Enrollment 

Attachment A Is a listing of 447 public high schools having 251 or more 
minority enrollment grouped generally by CSU campus service area. Minor 
adjustments have been made to distribute equitably the workload in the 
Los Angeles ' asln. The res;^ectlve csu campuses are to designate a 
rerresentatlve to serve each of the high schools listed. 

fifo additional funds are being allocated to support the work of CSU 
representatives to high schools that have 251 or more minority 
enrollment but do not qualify for the special assistance described in 
section three for high schools with 601 or more minority enrollment. 
It Is felt the funds will have more impact if invested in advising and 
counseling provided by CSU students and concentrated on high schools 
with high minority enrollments. Staff calling on high schools with 25% 
or more non-white enrollment should ensure that CSU is doing all that is 
possible within existing resources to strengthen the educational 
:.reparation of students in those schools. 
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E3SIR 86-27 
August 20, 1086 
Page Three 

CSU campuses have a wide array of programs for assisting high schoois 
with preparation of their students for college, disseminating informntion 
on the availability of poatsecondary education opportunities, and 
providing information to assist with college choice, EOP, SAA, Scho I 
Relations, Admissions, MESA, and other CSU program staff are already 
active in many of the high schools the budget language calls on CSU to 
serve. Therefore, in many instances the representative identified will 
be a staff member already serving targeted high schools. Please submit 
the names of staff who will be the campus representative, to each high 
school listed it your area. 

Part Three of Budget Language: Increasing cSU Student Participation in 
Outreach 



Of the 447 public high schools having at least 25% minority enrollment, 
about 160 have at least 60% minority enrollment and collectively enroll 
the majority of minority students statewide. Lottery funds in Ihe 
amount of $500,000 are being made available to enk-lDle selected cSU 
campuses to respond more effectively to this element of the budget 
language thr ^h wider participation of CSU students in CSU outreach 
activities at these 160 high schools. These schools are identified in 
Attachment A by underlinini^ . Purds will be distribi ted to CSU campuses 
at the rate of $3,000 for each underlined high school on their portion 
of the attached listing. These funds will assist cao^ses in getting 
more CSU studentiit involved in informing students in designated high 
schools about the 1988 admission requirements and assisting them in 
qualifying for CSU admission. 

As there is little time to initiate the additional efforts called for in 
the budget language, you are encour9;^3d to use existing programs and 
provisione wherever possible. Since expenditure of lottery funds must 
be related to instruction, students* service should be related to 
knowledge derived from thci* classwork such as theories of organization, 
learning, and human growth and development. cSU campustrs have a variety 
of opportunities for CSU students to participate in civic service 
internship and learning experiences. These provisions can be expaiided 
to include service in high schools having significant numbers of 
students from groups underrepresented in higher education. 

Following are some examples of opportunities for the practical 
application of concepts and theories learned in class that campuses may 
wish to consider as vehicles for assuring that CSU students are more 
involved in outreach in high schools. 
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ESSIR 86-27 
August 20, 1986 
Page Four 

0 Student Assistant ?vo^vhu\ 

0 Student Volunteers 

0 Student Internships 

o Cooperative Education 

0 Fieldwork Experiance 

0 Career Development Opportunities 

0 student Development Programs 

0 Scholarship)! or Stipends 

0 College Work Study Programs 

0 Work Study Reimbursemeniw 

0 Graduate Fellowships 

We know that some caaqiuses have been using student assistants to conduct 
outreach to high schools. The lottery funds available to carry out part 
three of the budget language may be used to expand or initiate such 
programs. Attachment B provides information on the stv^dent assistant 
classification. It is important to relate student assistant activities 
supported by lottery funds to instruction. Holding periodic seminars or 
special classes for the student assistants engaged in outreach is one 
way to do this. 

It is essential that CSU student representatives be selected carefully, 
oriented and trained appropriately, supervised, and provided with 
necessary logistical support at the CSU campus and high school site. 
Priority should be given to those who have demonstrated interest in 
preparing for a career in education and who are from groups 
underrepresented in higher education. 

The new admission standards for entrance to a CSU tetcher education 
credential program require candidates to successfully complete, prior to 
admission to a credential program, a qualitative early field experience 
in a school setting under university or university-authorized 
supervision. CSU schools of education may wish to take advantage of the 
opportunity these funds provide to enable prospective teacher education 
applicants to meet this requirement. 

Administrators on campuses receiving funding to serve designated 
intermediate schools in their service area under provisions of the new 
intermediate school College Readiness Program (see ESSIR 86-21 - 1986-87 
Program Change Proposal: Intermediate School College Readiness Program) 
should be alert to opportunities to coordinate these special services to 
high schools with those of the intermediate school program. Both 
prograir»s rely heavily on CSU student service to public schools having 
large minority enrollments. 
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ESSIR 86-27 
August 20, 198S 
Page Five 



Given the nature of the special service activities of CSU students under 
this program, there does not appear to be a significant risk of state 
liability resulting from injuries to a student or to a third party as a 
result of a student's participation in the program. However, campuses 
are advised to closely examine all of their spr-.ial service programs and 
the high school sites which are selected. Campuses should carefully 
evaluate the potential risk related to various assignments. Campuses 
should axso try to schedule and design programs wUh the specific intent 
of minimizing risk to students and third parties, in rare instances 
"i*^ it «••"» appropriate, campuses should consider seeking a release 
of liability from the student, and/or a hold harmless and indemnification 
agreement from the participating high school or school district. 
Attachment C is a copy of a sample student release. An indemnification 
agreement with the high school or school district should provide that 
the high school or school district agrees to hold harmless and indemnify 
the Trustees of the California state University and all of their 
officers, agents and esq>loyees from any and all claims, judgments, 
demands, etc. arising in any manner from the placement of CSU students 
in their school. 

Use of Funds 

Since $3,000 per high school is a modest amount, it is important that 
careful, realistic planning precede the assignment of CSU students 
Because the funds are so limited and there is little time to seleC^ and 
train csu students, we recommend that service be confined primarily to 
supplying information on college admission requirements and counseling 
students on the preparation necessary to handle university study rather 
than providing tutoring in the traditional sense. The assistance should 
generally be limited to tenth graders, csu staff should work with 
principals and head counselors to identify high school students most in 
need of advising with respect to preparing for college and who will need 
the greatest assistance in meeting csu adirission requirements. Group 
advising sessions or workshops may yield the most impact from the 
resources available. 

These funds may be spent for (1) student remuneration, (2) travel to and 
from school sites, and (3) materials and supplies for seminars or classes 
associawed with student services, we recommend that most of the funds 
be used to pay students for their service. These funds wiJl be available 
until June 30, 1987. 

Four csu campuses will not receive thefje funds since none of the 
underlined high schools is located in their service areas. However a 
portion of these funds will be set aside to support students from those 
four campuses who may elect to make special arrangements to serve 
targeted schools. 
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Specific allocation, accounting, and budget reporting instructions will 
be included in budget letters to be issued by the Office of Budget 
Planning and Administration to accomplish the intent of this lottery 
revenue program. In addition to the $500,000 for this purpose, $20,835 
will be allocated to campuses for administrative costs associated with 
implementing this program. 

Additional resources from lottery funds will be made available at a 
later date to support the development and expansion of civic service 
internships and service learning programs in organizations in addition 
to schools. A bask force is being formed and information will be 
provided to you at a later date. 

Conclusion 

As noted earlier, campuses are to submit (1) a report on the availability 
of college preparatory course offerings at high schools in their service 
areas and (2) names of staff who have been designated to serve the high 
schools listed in the attachment. These submissions should be sent to 
Dr. George Hutchinson, Educational Support Services and Institutional 
Relations, by Vovember 3, 1986. For high schools that are underlined, 
responsible campuses should evaluate the extent to which those schools 
are now being served and begin to determine how the anticipated lottery 
funds can be used most effectively to respond to the budget language by 
supporting CSU student outreach activities in those schools. Questions 
about this memorandum should be directed to Dr. Hutchinson at 8-635-55^7 
or (213) 590-5547. 

WEV: lem 

Attachments (3) 
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CALIFORNIA PUBLIC HIGH SC..0OLS WITH 
2SX + NON-WHITE ENROLLMEN' 



CAMPUS 
BAKBRSFIELD 



SCHO OL 

Alpaugh 
Arvin 

Avenal High 
Bakersf ield 
Big Pine 
Corcoran High 
Delano High 
Desert 

E. Bakecsf ield 
Exeter 

F. I.N. D. 
Foothill 
Hanford High 
Highland 
Lindsay 
HcFarland 

Mo jave 

Monache High 
Porterville 
Sha£ter 
South 

Strathmore 
Tulare High 
Tulare Western 
Wasco High 
Woodlake High 



DISTRICT 

Alpaugh Unified 
Kern Union 
Reef-Sunset Unified 
Kern Union 
Big Pine Unified 
Corcoran Unified 
Delano Union 
Muroc Joint unified 
Kern Union 
Exeter Union 
McParland Unified 
Kern Union 
Hanford Joint 
Kern Union 
Lindsay Unified 
McFarland Unified 
Mojave Unified 
Porterville , Union 
Porterville Union 
Kern Union 
Kern Union 
Strathmore Union 
Tulare Joint 
Tulare Joint 
Wasco Union High 
Woodlake Union 



CHICO 



DOMINGUEZ HILLS 
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Colusa High 
Elk Creek 
Hamilton 
Lindhurst 
Live Oak 
Maxwell High 
Pierce High 
Wheatland 
Yuba City 

Banning 

Carson 

Centennial 

Compton 

Cooper 

Dominquez 
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Colusa Unified 
Stony Creek unified 
Hamilton Union 
Marysville Joint Unified 
Live Oak Unified 
Maxwell Unified 
Pierce Joint Unified 
Wheatland Union 
Yuba City Unified 

Los Angeles Unified 
Los Angeles unified 
Compton Unified 
Compton Unified 
Los Angeles Unified 
Compton Unified 
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DOMINGUEZ HILLS 
(Cont'd) 



FRESNO 



FULLERTON 



Gardena 


Los Anaeles Unified 


Hawthorne 


Centinela valley 


Inalevood 


Inalewood unified 


Jefferson 


Los Anaeles Unified 


Leuzinaer 


Cent inela Va 1 ley 


Locke 


Los Anaeles Unified 


Lvnvood Hiah 


Lynwood Unified 


ManudI Arts 


Los Anai^les Unified 


Morninaside 


Inalewood unified 


Narbonne 


Los Angeles Unified 


North High 


Torrance Unified 


San Pedro 


Los Angeles Unified 


Torrance 


Torrance Unified 


Caruthers High 


Caruthers Union 


Central High 


Central Unified 


Coalinga High 


Coalinaa/Hucon Unified 


Dinuba Hiah 


Dinuba Joint 


Edison 


Fresno tJtiif led 


Firebauah 


Firebauah-Las Deltas 


Fowler Hiah 


Fowler Un* f ied 


Fresno 


Fresno unified 


R. Hoover 


Fresno Unified 


Kerman High 


Kerman Unified 


Kingsburg 


Kingsburg Joint 


Laton High 


Laton Joint Unified 


Madera Hiah 


Madera Unified 


McLano 


Fresno Unified 


Parlier Hi^h 


Parlier Unified 


Reedley Hiah 


Kings Canyon t^nified 


Riverdale High 


Riverdale Joint 


Roosevelt 


Fresno Unified 


Sanaer Hiah 


Sanaer unified 


Selma Hiah 


Selma Unified 


Tranauillity 


Tranauillity union 


Hashinaton 


Washinaton Union 


Crosi High 


Cutler-Orosi- 


Golden West 


Visalia Unified 


Redwood 


Visalia Unified 


Visalia Ind. 


Visalia Unified 


Anaheim 


Anaheim Un.^on 


Bolsa Grande 


Garden Grove Unified 


Buena Park 


Fullerton Joirt 


California 


Whittier Unio • 


El Modena 


Orange Unified 


Fullerton High 


Fullerton Joint 


Garden Grove 


Garden Grove Unified 


Glen Hiah 


Norwalk-La Mirada 
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FULLERTON 

(Cont »d) 



SAYWARO 



Irvine High 

Katella 

Kennedy 

La Habra High 

La Mirada 

La Quinta 

La Serna 

Loara 

Los Amigos 
Magnolia 
Nor walk 
Orange High 
Pioneer 

Rancho Alamitoe 
Saddleback 
Santa Ana 
Santa Fe 
Santiago High 
Savanna 
Sunny Hills 
Teen Parent 
Valencia High 
Valley High 
Western 
Whittiec 

Alameda High 
Albany High 
American Higli 
Arroyo High 
BerJceley High 
Castlomont 
De Anza 
El Cerrito 
Ella High 
FTiery High 
Lncinal High 
Far we St 
Fremont 
Hayward High 
James Loga n 
John svett 
Kennedy High 
Kennedy Hiah 
Liberty 
McClvmonds 
Mt. Eden High 
Newark Memorial 
Oakland 



Irvine Unified 
Anaheim Union 
Anaheim Union 
Fullerton Joint Union 
Norvalk-La Mirada 
Garden Grove unified 
Whittier Union 
Anaheim Union 
Garden Grove Unified 
Anaheim Union 
Norwa Ik-La Mirada 
Orange unified 
Whittier TTnion 
Garden Grove Unified 
Santa Ana Unified 
Santa Ana unified 
Whittier Unified 
Garden Grove unified 
Anaheim union 
Fullerton Joint union 
San^a Ana Unified 
Placentia Unified 
Santa Ana Unified 
Anaheim union 
Whittier Union 

Alameda City Unified 
Albany city unified 
Fremont Unified 
San Lorenzo Unified 
Berkeley unified 
Oakland Unified 
Richmond Unified 
Richmond Unified 
Richmond unified 
Emery unified 
Alameda City unified 
Oakland Unified 
Oakland Unified 
Hayward Unified 
New Haven Unified 
John swett Unified 
Fremont unified 
Richmond Unified 
Liberty Union 
O akland Unified 
Hayward Unified 
Newark Unified 
Oakland Unified 
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HAYWARD 

(Cont'd) 



HUMBOLDT 



LONG BEACH 



LOS ANGELES 



Oakland Tech 
Pinole Valley 
Pittsburg 
Richmond 

San Leaadro High 
San Lorenzo 
Skyline 

Streat Academy 
Sunset High 
Tennyson High 
Vallelo Senior 

Happy Camp 
Hoopa Valley 
Round Valley 
Weed High 
Yreka High 

Artesia High 

Avalon 

Bellflower 

Bell Gardens 

Cerritos High 

Costa Mesa 

Downey 

El Rancho 

Fremont 

Gahr High 

Huntingtor Park 

Jordan 

Lakewood 

Millikan 

Paramount 

Polytechnic 

South Gate 

Warren 

Westminster 

Whitney High 

Wilson 

Alhambra High 

Bell 

Belmont 

Blair 

Burbank 

Burroughs 

Crenshaw 

Culver City 

Dorsey 

Downtown Business 
Eagle Rock 



Oakland Unified 
Richmond Unified 
Pittsburg Unified 
Richmond Unified 
San Leandro Unified 
San Lorenzo Unified 
Oakland Unified 
Oakland Unified 
Hayward Unified 
Hayward unified 
Valleio City Unified 

Siskiyou Union 
Klamath-Trinity 
Round Valley Unified 
Siskiyou union 
Siskiyou union 

ABC Unified 
Long Beach Unified 
Bellflower unified 
Los Angeles Unified 
ABC Unified 
Newport-Mesa Unified 
Downey Unified 
El Rancho Unified 
Los Angeles Unified 
ABC Unified 
Los Angeles Unified 
Long Beach Unified 
Long Beach Unified 
Long Beach Unified 
Paramount Unified 
Long Beach Unified 
Los Angeles Unified 
Downey unified 
Huntington Beach Jnion 
ABC Unified 
Long Beach Unified 

Alhambra City High 
Los Angeles Unified 
Los Angeles Unified 
Pasadena Unified 



Burbank Uni 
Burbank Dai 
Los Angeles 



f ied 
f ied 
Unified 



Culver City 
Los Angeles 



Unified 
Unified 



Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 



Unified 
Unified 
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LOS ANGELES 

(Cont'd) 



NOBTHRIDGE 



r rauivX in 


LO'5 Anqeles Unified 




Los Anqeles Unified 


Glendale 


Glendale Unified 


Hoover 


Glendale Unified 


Johnson 


Los Angeles Unified 


Jordan 


Lc ^nceles Unified 


L.A. Center 


Los Anaeles unified 


liinco in 


Los Anaeles Unified 


uos AnQeies 


Los Anaeles unified 




Ainandra city Hian 


Marshall 


Los Anaeles Unified 


Marshall 


Pasadena Unified 


Monrovia High 


Monrovia unified 


nonLeoei lo 


Hontebello Unified 


nllir Hlyn 


Pasadena Unified 


Pasadena 


Pasadena Unified 


Ranona 


Los Angeles unified 


Roosevelt 


Los Anaeles Unified 


san Gaoriei 


Alhambra City Hiah 


Schurr Hiah 


Montebello Unified 


Wj»lson 


Los Anaeles Unified 


BiminghaiQ 


Los Angeles Unified 


Canoga Parlc 


Los Angeles Unified 


Channel Islands 


Oxnard Union 


Chatsworth 


Los Angeles Unified 


Cleveland 


Los Angeles unified 


El Canino Real 


Los Angeles Unified 


Pa ir£ax 


Los Anaeles Unitied 


Francis (jonnj 


Los Anoales unified 


Fillmore 


Fillmore Unified 


Qranaaa mis 


Los Angeles unified 


v*r ant 


LOS Anaeles Uriifled 


Ham 1 ton 


Los Anaeles unified 


HOiiVwOOd 


Los Anaeles unified 


Hueneme 


Oxnard Union 


Kennedy 


Los Angeles unified 


Monroe 


Los Angeles Unified 


Moorpark 


Moorpark Unified 


Nortn Hoiiwood 


Los Anaeles unified 


Oxnard 


Oxnard Union 


Palisades 


Los Jngeles Unified 


Reseda 


Los Angeles Unified 


Rio Mesa 


Oxnard Union 


San Fernando 


Los An'reles Unified 


3anta Monica 


Santa Monica-Malibu 


Santa Paula 


Santa Paula Union 


Svlinar 


Los Anaeles Unifie\ 


Taf t 


Los Angeles unified 
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NORTHRIDGF 

(COPC'd) 



POMONA 



SACRAMENTO 



univers i uy 


LOS Angeies unicieo 


van Nuys 


LOS Angeies unitiea 


Ve n i c 6 


LOS AnQe les unit lea 


veCdUyO nl i IS 


LOS Ang^ies unitieu 




LOS AnQeies unicieu 


Arroyo 


El Monte union 




1\ 0 A .TTn 4 1? ^ A^ 

Azusct uni£ieu 


Baldwin Paric 


Baldwin Paric unified 


4% ^ ^ 


Bassect unit led 


Bonltia 


ooniua uniriud 


cnat t oy 


vjna£ cey union ciign 


cnmo oenior 


VpniQO uni r led 


Covina 


vJOViua«*Va 1 le/ unicied 


uianionu aau 


yValliUU Valley UulCieQ 




r^h^^^AV TTn^nn rrh 

Vrtii'aC^ey union niyu 




v^nino uni^icu 


^%t* jii ip ^ A 


s V* t* A TTn 4 ^ ^ aA 


XLQy ew^via 


Uao^ r^^Xf^ n^ TTn 1 A/? 

wcSb covina uni£ieu 


u. nonue 


19P 1 M/\nt*A TTn 1 /\n 

IL 1 no nco union 


«>■ M A M 1% 


rOnona unicied 


Oar0V 


fOQiond uniLieu 


Gladstone 


Azusa uniriea 


J .A* Rowiana 


clowiand unicied 


ua ru6nu6 


nac 1 enua«»La truenue 


LOS AiuOS 


ciac ienda«»La truenue 


non uciair 


^ ^ ^ A^p TTn 4 /\n CT^ 

unacrey union xiiyn 


Nocaies 


<% m VI TTn 4 ^4 aVI 

Rowland unit leci 


!kT A «• 4* W % m ^ ^ » « 

NOr unview 


i m YT'^ T 1 A«^ ^Tn ^ ^ ^ aVI 

wovina«»va 1 ley uniried 


Ontario 


cnaf tey union Hign 


Pomona 


Pomona Unified 


Rosemead 


El Monte Union 


San Dinids 


Q>^m4 TTn^ ^ A aVI 

ooni ta unit led 


San narmo 


IM*^ 9* A ** A TTm4#4AVl 

san narino uniried 


Sierra vis ca 


ta^l^rv^n Qa^lr TTn^^^A^ 

aaidwin raric unicieQ 


SO. rasaaena 


Q A O«%0^VlAn^ TTn^^^AVl 

oO • trasadena uniriea 


aOuwn Mills 


r*/\\rA n A 1 1 AV TTn i ^ i aW 

L»u V 1 na — va 1 ley unicicu 


walnut High 


Walnut Valley Unified 


West covina 


West covina Unified 


Wilson 


Hacienda-LaPuente 


Workman 


Hacienda-LaPuente 


Burbank 


Sacramento Unified 


Center High 


Center Unified 


Cordova 


Fol:5om-Cordova Unified 


Delta riigh 


Ri.ver Delta Joint 


Esparto High 


Efiparto Unified 


Grant Union 


Grant Joint Union 
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SACRAMENTO 

(Cont'd) 



SAN BERNl^iDINO 



SAN DIEGC 



H. Johnson 


Sacramento Unified 


Highlands 


Gra^t Joint Union 


J . Kennedy 


Sacramento Unified 


nc v« X a u C U/ 


Sacramento unit lea 


Riv^r city 


wasnington unit led 


C 9 #*l IP ^ Mk A M ^ A 

s>dCraIa6nuO 


Sacramento Unif ied 


T*A«r.e. prograiQ 


Yolo County Super 


Vdii6y nlyn 


ElK Grove Unified 


winters tiign 


Winters Joint Unified 


wooaiana senior 


Woodland Joint Unified 


Alternative s>tu 


rontana unif led 


oanning 


Banning unitied 


dars toTv ciign 


Barstow Unified 


oioouixny ton 


coiton Joint 




s>an oern v«ity unitied 


v^oiton nlyn 


coiton Joint 




Lorona— riorco uniriea 


& X s ennowe c 


Riaito uniried 


indio nign 


^ A M tt«\4^4aJ 

Desert sands unif led 




noreno vaiiey unirieu 


Needles 


Needles Unified 


Norte vista 


Alvord unified 


Nor tu (u onn; 


Riverside unified 


O A 1 m C v\ IP 4 M ^ M 

rpliu apriuyS 


paim springs unified 


Palo Verde High 


Palo Verde Unified 


Perria High 


Perris Union High 


tcainono ttiyn 


Riverside unitied 


Red lands 


Rediands unified 


tvuOldOuX nlyn 


uurupa vTiiri^Q 


San Bernardino 


San Bern City Unified 


oan v»ory oni o 


^ A M T) A » M ^4 ^ t# ttm 4 £4 aJ 

san Bern city unified 


San Jacinto 


San Jacinto Unified 


s 1 1 ver va i i ey 


Silver valley unified 


Victor Valley 


Victory Valley union 


Bonita Vista 


• 

Sweetwater Union High 


Q^iPiPA^/\ 6^%!^^ 

oorrey o opr my s 


T% ^ IP <P A ^* C IP 4 M M TT M ^ £ 4 A ^ 

Borrego springs unitied 


oxawxey nxQu 


nrawiey union 


uaiexico nlyn 


caiexico unifieo 


Calina tri A Hi Oh 




Castle Park 


Sweetwater Union Hiah 


Central 


Central Union 


Chula Vista 


Sweetwater Union 


Clairemont 


San Diego City Unified 


Coachella Valley 


Coachella Valley Unified 


Crawford 


san Diego City unified 


Del Rey 


Sweetw ater Union 


El Camino 


Oceanside City Unified 


Gomoers second 


San Dieao City Unified 



o 
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SAN 



DIEGO 
(Cont'd) 



SAN FRANCISCO 



Henry 


San Dieco Citv Unified 


Hill Top 


S we d t wa t e r Un ion 


Holtville 


Holtville Unified 


Hoover 


San Dieoo Citv Unified 


Imperial 


Imoerial Unified 


Kearny 


San Dieao Citv unified 

WW 44 4/A%w^W W*W^ w44AiB^iC\A 


Lincoln 


san Dieoo Citv Unified 


M. O'Farrell 


San Dieao Citv Unified 

w a 44 4^ A 15 ^ w >• A w ^ w 44 X ^ X v5 u 


Madison 


San Dieao Citv Unified 


Har Vista 


Sweetwater Union 


Mira Mesa Jr. 


San Dieao Citv Unified 


Misrion Bay 


San Dieco Citv Unified 


Miss ioc Beach 


San Dieao Citv Unified 


Montcronerv 


SueetWAtAT Union 

wWlSlSWWaWO^ VI4tAVJ44 


Horse 


San Dieco Citv Unified 


Mt. Mi Quel 


Grossnont Union 

>7fc W B w 414 W 44 w W 4A A W 44 


Oceanside 


Oceanside Ci'cv Unified 


Plato School 


Oceanside City Unified 


W A U WWIUCB 


^An ni tt0o Pirv TTni^'^ei? 


Sal Oieoo 


San Dieao Citv Unified 




ci^n PaaoiiaI Va 1 1 ev 


fidf f a iJiinior 

w w ^ ^ V m§ U4A A W A* 


SAn Dieao Citv Unified 


S ou t hwe 8 1 


SweetWAtep Union 


SwddtUA tiAr 

w w w w w wa W w A* 


SweetvAtef Union 


University Citv 


San Dieao Citv Unified 


Vista Hiah 


vista Unified 


Wicroin Snec Dav 


SAn Dieao Citv UnifiAd 


AHp;)hAfn TMinprtln 




ArAcron Wicrh 


SAn MaTao TTnion 




SAn IPp An<^ i<if*o Tlni^^Ad 


Bav 


SAn FPAnr»iftGo TTnifierl 


BtirlinoAme Hicrh 

A# U A* A A a Ml w ^ mA 


SAn Mateo Union 

M a 44 4^<C4 Vm C W w 44 A W 44 






CaDUchino Hich 


San Mateo Union 


College Park 


San Franc i SCO Unif i ed 


?^ASt TTnion 


MAnt*Af*A Uni^ieH 


El Camino 


So. San Fran Unified 


GaI < AO 


SAn PrAncisr^o TInifiAd 

M a 44 4 4> O 14 w X 0 W (J 44 X X X w U 


Hill Top 


San Franc i SCO Unif ied 


Hillsdale h .gh 


San Mateo Union 


Int ' 1 Studies 


San Francisco Unified 


J. 0'Donn«;ll 


San Francisco Unified 


J. McAteer 


San Francisco Unified 


Jefferson 


Jefferson Union 


Lincoln High 


Lincoln Unfied 


Lowell 


San Francisco Unified 


McLaren Park 


San Francisco Unified 


Mission 


San Francisco Unified 


Newcomer 


San Francisco Unified 
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SAN 



FRANCISCO 
(Cont'd) 



SAN JOSE 



SAN LUIS OBISPO 



Oceana High 
Ruoul Wallenberg 
San Mateo 
So. San Francisco 
Terra Nova 
Washington 
westmoor High 
Woodrov Wilson 

Alisal High 
Carlmont High 
Fremont 
Gonzales 

Hill (Andrew P. ) 
Independence 
King City 
Lick (James) 
Lincoln 
Live Oak 
Los Altos 
Menlo--Atherton 
Milpitas High 
Monterey High 
Mt . Pleasant 
No, Monterey 
No. Salinas 
Oak Grove 
Overf elt 
Piedmont Hills 
Salinas Hi^/h 
San Benito 
San Jose 
Santa Clarr. 
Santa Tezen^ 
Seaside High 
Sequoia High 
S ilver Creek 
W^ttsonville 
Wilcox 
willow Glen 
Woodside Higi. 
Yerba Buena 

Blackford 
Cabrillo 
Carpinter la 
Cuyama Valley 
San Marcos 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Maria 



Jefferson Union 

San Fuancisco Unified 

San Mateo Union 

So. Sax: Fran Unified 

Jefferson union 

San Francisco Unified 

Jefferson Union 

San Francisco Unified 

Sa?ina8 union High * 
Sequoia Union 
Fremont union 
Gonzales Union 
Eastside Union 
Eastside UnioK 
King City Joint 
Eastside Union 
San Jose Unified 
Morgan Hill Unified 
Mountain View-Los Altos 
Sequoia Union 
Milpitas Unified 
Monterey Peninsula 
Eastside Union 
No. Monterey Co. unified 
Salinas Union High 
Eastside Union 
Eastside Union 
'^.astside Union 
Salinas Union High 
San Benito Joint 
San Jose Unified 
Sat.ca Clara Unified 
Eastside Union 
Monterey Peninnula 
Sequoia Union 
Eastside Union 
Palaro Valley 
Santa Clara Unified 
San Jose Unified 
Sequoia Union 
Eastside Union 

Campbell Union 
Lompoc Unified 
Carpinteria Unified 
Santa Maria joint 
Santa Barbara High 
Santa Barbara High 
Santa Maria Joint 
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SONOMA 



STANISLATTS 



Arrai jo 
Dixon High 
Fairfield 
Geyserville 
Hogan Senior 
Vanden 

Atvater High 
Dos Palos 
Edison Senior 
Franklin 
Gateway High 
Juvenile Hall 
Le Grand 
Livingston 
Los Banos 
Merced, Ec»g t 
Merced. North 
Modesto 
Orestlmba 
P atterson 
Slverbank 
Staoq Senior 
Tracy High 



Fairf ield-Suisun 
Dixon Unified 
Fairf ield-Suisun 
Geyserville Unified 
vallejo City Unified 
Travis Unified 

Merced Union High 
Dos Palos Joint Union 
Stockton City Unified 
Stockton City Unified 
Stockton City Unified 
Modesto City 
Le Grand Union High 
Merced Union High 
Los Banos Unified 
Merced Union 
Merced Union 
Modesto City 
Nevman-Crovs Landing 
Patterson Joint 
Oakdale Joint 
Stockton City Unified 
Tracy Joint Union 
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Dnce: 



To: 



From: 



Code: FSA Rl-13 
Suppleiuent L'o. 1 



July i>8, 1981 
Presidents 



Robert E. Tyndall 
Acting Vice Chancellor 
Faculty and Staff Affairs 



Subject: Use of Student Assistant Classes 

This FSA is a revision of FSA 81-13 which it replaces- There have 
been numerous recent campus inquiries regarding the need for policy 
clarification concerning the use of the Student Assistant Classes 
(Class Codes 1870 and 0100). It is important that the limited 
nature and the restrictions upon the use of the Student Assistant 
classes be reaffirmed. It should be noted, however, that since 
appointJTients to Work Study Classes (Class Codes 1871 and 1872) are 
subject to Federal Work Study guidelines, the policy statements 
which follow do not apply to work study classes. 

Tr.e Student Assistant classes (Class Codes 1870 and 0100) were 
designed for people who are primarily students and also work on 
campus part time. This is in contrast to pe."sons who are full 
time employees and part time or sometime students. The Student 
Assistant's commitment to her/his studies is such that full time 
work is appropriate only when school is not in session. 

1. The Student Assistant ciass is intended to provide a vehicle 
for students to work part time wr-ile they are in school, 
partially to enable them to gain valuable experience related 
to their educational goals and partially to assist then, with 
financial support during the period when they are in school. 
!L is not intended that the Student Assistant classes be used 
when a position would be be^t^«^ covered by one of the 

(over) 
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estdblishcd classes. At presen a number of staff positions 
are occupied by employees who are also part time students. 
It is expected that this practice vMill continue. 

2. When school is not in session due to quarter/semester breaks 
and summer recess. Student Assistants may v/ork up to a 
maximum of 40 hours per week but shall not be scheduled to 
work overtime. The Controller's Office will not issue pay- 
ments to Student Assistants in excess of 168 hours for a 

21 -day pay period, nor in excess of 178 hours for a 22-day pay 
period without approval of this office. Also note that 
Student Assistants do not earn credits for holiday pay. 

3. When school is in session. Student Assistants may work up 
to, but normally not in excess of, 20 hours per week. 

Under emergency or other unusual situations, it is permissible 
for Student Assistants to work up to 30 hours in a week. If 
Student Assistants work in excess of 20 hours per week on 
some occasions, there should be a balancing assignment in 
other weeks so that the overall average will not greatly 
exceed 20 hours per week. Campuses are to monitor instances 
of excessive weekly workloads for Student Assistants to insure 
conformity to this FSA. 

Questions regarding use of appropriate student and established classes 
should be directed to*William Lahey or^Wally Moore — ATSS 635-5606 
or 5588 or (213) 590-5606 or 5588. Questions regarding payroll/ 
appointment processing should be directed to*M.L. McCarty at 
ATSS 635-5584 or (213) 590-5584. 



* Questions should now be directed to Toby Osos at 
(213) 590-5683 or ATSS 635-5683. 
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RELEASE 



In consideration of being allowed to t^rticipate in 

(describe activity). I Lname) hereby release 

and hold harmless the State of CaIiforr4ia, the Trustees, The 
California State University and each and every officer, 
agent, and employee of each of them from all claims in 
connection with my participation in the above described 
activity. 



I have read this Release and understand the terms used 
in it. This Release is freely and voluntarily given, 
allowing my participation in the activity described above. 



Partic ipart * s Signature 



Date 



Witness 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATK IJNIVKRSITY Attachment B 

Office of the Chancellor 
4()0 Golden Shore 
I.onK Beach, California 90802-4275 
(213) 590- 5 54 5 



Code: ESSIR 8 6-38 

Date: November 18, 1986 



From: 



To: vice Presidents/Deans [Reply Requested by 
of Student Affairs March 2, 1987 



Charles W. Lindahl^^^J^^ ij^ ^^^^-(^^JL 
State University Dean ^ 

educational Support Services and Institutional Relations 



Subject: Additional Services to High Schools With Significant Minority 
Enrollments 



Memorandum ESSIR 86-27, "Additional Services to High Schools With 
Significant Minority Enrollments," (August 20, 1986) called on CSU 
staff to submit two v ^^orts, the first due November 3, 1986 
(subsequently delayed to December 1, 1986} and the second due 
March 2, 1907. The first report is to convey information on the 
availability of college preparatory high school courses and the 
names of campus staff serving high schools designated as needing 
additional services. On September 23, 1986, we sent ESSIR 86-32, 
"Availability of College Preparatory High School Courses" which 
sp<*cified the contents of the first report, provided a standard 
survey form for determining the availability of college preparatory 
high school courses, and delayed the response date for the report 
until December 1, 1986. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to remind campuses of the 
December 1, 1986 due datt. and provide further information on the 
nature of the progre^.s report due March 2, 1987. You may recall 
that ESSIR 86-27 included the following statement: "Campuses 
should be prepared to evaluate the effect of these additional 
efforts and plan to submit a progress report by March 2, 1987, 
including a brief summary of the activities underway at each high 
school designated." Whereas the first report covers the first two 
parts of the budget language cited in ESSIR 86--27, the second 
report addresses only part three - increasing CSU student 
participation in outreach. 
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We recognize that the March report must be limited to a progress 
report since it will be difficult to identify the effects of these 
additional resources cr attribute any change to the additional 
services so soon after they have been initiated. Nevertheless, it 
is imperative that CSU representatives be in a position during the 
budget review process next spring to demonstrate that the system 
(I) has initiated a program for monitoring the capacity of high 
schools to offer the full complement of college preparatory courses 
^nd (2) is offering appropriate assistance to high schools having 
significant minority enrollments. Therefore, this report should 
focus primarily on the nature and scope of the additional services 
provided with these resources. 

This progress report on part three of the budget language, 
increasing student participation in outreach, should include at 
least the following information. All responses should be limited 
to the additional services to high schools that are being provided 
by CSU .students as a result of the lottery funds allocated under 
the provisions of ESSIR 86-27. 

1. Number of high schools in your service area underlined in 
Attachment A of ESSIR 86-27. Number of those high schools 
receiving CSU student outreach services supported by lottery 
funds • 

2. Please identify programs or provisions, both existing and new, 
through which your campus has increased CSU student 
participation in outreach to high schools with significant 
minority enrollments? (reference top p. 4 of ESSIR 86-27) 
Please indicate the number of students participating under the 
aegis of each program. 

3. Please provide examples of how outreach provided by CSU 
students is related to knowledge derived from their classworlc, 
i.e.. practical application of concepts and theories learned in 
class . 

^ Please supply for each term the number of students earning 

academic credit for their participation in outreach under the 
provisions of ESSIR 86-27 and the cumulative number of units 
earned by all students each term. Also, please indicate 
typical course titles and average units earned for each course. 
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5. To what extent did your campus use these lottery funJs to hire 
student assistants to work in outreach? please report portion 
of funds used for this purpose and number of students so 
employed. 

6. Please describe the selection, orip-^tation, training, and 
supervision of the students assisting with outreach. Include 
detail on how studen' s are being supervised and evaluated at 
the high school site. 

7. Please describe any steps the campus has taken to minimize the 
potential for increasing state liability through greater use of 
CSU students to provide these additional services. (see p. 5 of 
esSIR 86*27} 

8. Please describe the kind and extent of outreach services being 
provided by CSU students under the provisions of ESSIR 86-27? 



0 How many high school students are being assisted? 
Indicate the number of high school etudents being 
served at each grade level. 

0 What services are being provided? (e.g., supplyin 
information on college admission requirements, 
advising students on the preparation necessary to 
handle university study, etc.) 

0 How are those services being provided? 

(individually, group sessions, workshops, ccc.) 

0 How often do CSU students visit the school sit^? 
What is the average time spent at the site on each 
trip? 



9. Please summarize the proportion of resources provided under the 
provisions of ESSIR 86-2 7 that were used for: 



Funds 



% of Total 
Allocation 



Student salaries 



$ 



Travel to and from school sites 



$ 



% 
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Materials and supplies: 

o For seminars and classes 
ass ^iated with student 

services $ % 

0 Other materials 

and supplies $ ^ % 

Other expenses (please itemize) 

$ % 

$ * 

$ % 



10. Please describe barriers or problems your campus has 

encountered in providing increased CSU student participation 
in outreach to high schools and how they were resolved. 

11 « We welcome any incights or speculation you feel free to 

venture at this point about the effectiveness of greater CSU 
student participation in outreach Activities. 

Your dedication to increasing CSU services to high schools with 
significant minority enrollments is deeply appreciated. We 1 
forward to receiving your report by March 2, 1987. We will need 
another report later^ probably around July 1« 1987, that will 
focus primarily on assessment of effectiveness of these 
additional services. Reports and questions should be directed to 
Dr. Stephanie McGraw at (8) 635-5547 or (213) 590-5547. 

CWL/njw 
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Task Force on Civic Servj^ ^ e Internships 



Dr. William E. Vandament, Chair 
Provost and Vice Chancellor 

for Academic Affairs 
Office of the Chancellor 

Mr. James E. Aldredge 
Acting City Manager 
Fresno 



Father Joe Carroll 
President 

St. Vincent de Paul Center 
San Diego 

Dr. Hal Charnofsky 
Professor of Sociology 
Doming uez Hills 

Dr. Diane Halpern 
Professor of Psychology 
CSU, San Bernardino 



Ms, Estella Romero 

Vice President for Community 

Affairs 
Crocker Bank^ Los Angeles 

Ms. Lois Risling 
Director, Indian Teacher and 
Educational Personnel Program 
JHumboldt State University 



Chancellor's Office 
Program Coordinators 

Dr. Diane Vines 

Director, Special Programs 

Dr. Charles Lindahl 
State University Dean 
Educational Support Services 
and Institutional Relations 



Dr. John W. Moore 
President 



CSU# Stanislaus Dr. Janica Erskme 

Educational Programs and 
Dr. James H. Rosser Resources 
President Office of the Chancellor 

CSU, Los Angeles 

Mr. John W. Shainline 
Vice President for Student 

Services 
CSU, Long Beach 

Dr. Bob H. Suzuki 
Vice President for 
Academic Affairs 
CSU, Northridge 

Mr. Lloyd Collins 
Student 

San Diego State University 

Mr. Richard Ahem 
Student 

Sonc.aa State Universi^ • 
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Dr. RosXyn (Roz) Elms 

California Postsecondary Education Coiwnission 



Mr. Robert Choate 
Acting Chair,, 

Committee on University — Community Services 
San Diego 



Dr. Sue Keihn 

Director, Center for Careers and Emp?oyment 
CSU, Los Angeles 
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The California State University 
Civic Service Internships and the "Human Corps" 

Progress Reporc of February 1987 



In September, 1986, Chancellor Ann Reynolds established the Task 
Force on Civic Service Internships with members of the faculty, 
administrators, students, and the community. The charge to the Task 
Force is to study and recommend ways in which The California State 
University can respOi^ to the need to provide experiences in community 
service for our students. This Task Force was created following meetings 
between Chancellor Reynolds and civic leaders over the past two years and 
in keeping with the effort to establish a "Human Corps" on California 
college campuses. 

Provost William Vandament chairs the Task Force. Other menbers 
include: Presidents James Rosser of California State University, Los 
Angeles and John Moore of California State University, Stanislaus; Vice 
President Bob Suzuki of California State University, Norfchridge; Vice 
President John Shainline of California State University, Long Beach; two 
students af^inted by the California State Student Association; two 
faculty members appointed by the Academic Senate; and several community 
leaders (see attached roster of iiyembers). 

Before beginning formal work, the Task Force met on October 17, 1986 
with Assemblyman John Vasconcellos concerning the "Human Corps" concept. 
At this meeting, the Task Force emphasized its goal of identifying a 
variety of app-^oaches to community service that appeal to students and 
faculty so that students are encouraged to participate ii* "Human Corps" 
activities. The CSU representatives stated their desire to develop a 
program which encourages, ^ather than mandates, service in a "Human 
Corps". In general discussion, the group described a program which would 
involve a combination of activities, some volunteer, some for academic 
credit or for pay. The discussion involved ways to involve such 
community agencies as the United Way and its agencies. The CSU stated 
the goal of making community service a pervasive, ubiquitous activity, 
embedded in the campus life of students. We set a goal of five years to 
achieve this effort to weave community service into the fabric of the 
academic experience of students, using a variety of means and incentives 
to accomplish this goal. 

The Task Force met on September 18, 1986, on October 22, 1986, 
November 24, 1986, and on Deceiaber 17, 1986 and pla^is to meet in March to 
revise a draft Task Force report and final report of tne campus survey. 

Planned Task Force activities are as follows. 

1. Survey CSU campuses to determine the nature and extent of student 
participation in community service activities, including internships, 
clinical placements, work-study and volunteer programs. 

2. Collect information about non-CSU puolic service programs. 
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3. Prepare position papers on issues identified by the Task Force, as 
related to Community Service by students. 

4. Recommend use of $500,000 in lottery monies for expenditure this year 
on community service internships/activities by students, 

5. Identify model programs that can be recommended to campuses. 

6. Prepare report on information collected and position papers, and make 
recommendations on establishing new programs/enhancing existing 
programs. 

The first activity involved a survey of CSU canpuses combined with 
the search for model programs. The Task Force has surveyed the many 
existing internship programs on CSU campuses, searching for models and 
programs that may be useful in other locations or can be expanded (see 
attached information for a copy of the survey tool and for a preliminary 
rr^port of findings). Concomitantly, the Task Force has become actively 
involved with several national organizations and has presented a 
preliminary proposal to the Fund for Post Secondary Education to 
encourage literacy community service. 

The third accivity involved the preparation of position papers by 
Task Force members on issues identified by the Task Force. Initial 
issues identified oy the Task Force included the following. 

1. Definition of activities that meet the objectives of Civic Service 
initiacives in the CSU. 

2. Values in baccalaureate education. 

3. Service as a component of a student's broader educational experience. 
Subsidiary Issue: Should service be required of ail students? 

4. Should academic credit be granted for service; under what 
circumstances? 

5. Relative roles of campus and system administration in developing and 
promoting civic service programs. 

6. Role of faculty in developing, supervising, granting academic credit 
and otherwise participating in civic service programs (curricular 
control) . 

7. Fiscal issues, including cost of administering programs, 
scholarships or other incentives for participation, and sources of 
funds. 

In addition to the points made in the meeting with Assemblyman 
Vasconcellos, the Task Force has generally supported the following type 
of program in response to the "Human Corps" budget language and 
pre-existing initiatives in the CSU. 

1. Traininvj Needs of Student Participants . The training needs of 
student participants will vary according to the student involvement 
model, the community service activity involved and the agency selected. 
In general, the training wctild be negotiated with the community agency on 
an individual basis with faculty involvement. In some student 
involvement models, specific training would be unnecessary. 
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2. Criteria for student Participation ^ Again, the criteria for 
student participation will vary with the specific individual needs of the 
student activity model and community agency. In general, the Task Force 
recommends a student serve a minimum of one term with two to three hours 
of service per week. 

3. Types of Organizations and Individuals Students will Serve . The 
Task Force discussions have revolved around the provision o*: community 
seivice by students in social service, health care, human service, 
governmenc, and education settings. Such agencies as those belonginn to 
United Way and League of Cities and Counties were included, as well as 
local sd)00ls^ social service agencies and other volunteer agencies. The 
type of individuals to be served would include those persons currently 
being served by community agencies and schools. Such persons as the 
aged, disabled, children, underserved and minority populations and 
functionally illiterate out-of-school youth and adults would be included 
in the "Human Corps" programs, in general, individuals would be served 
through existing community, education and government agencies. 

4. Mechanisms for Establishing Relations with Organizations Which 
Provide Community Services . Each canpus has been asked to establish a 
focal point— some individual, office or unit to coordinate community 
service activities. Designation of such a unit will institutionalize 
community service on the canpus, and help to increase the visibility and 
perceived inportance of such service. The Task Force will almosi 
certainly include in its final report the recommendation that each campus 
establish a student/faculty advisory group to work with the designated 
center. Faculty representatives should be chosen in such a way that the 
entire instructional program is represented. The central 
clearinghouse/individual on each campus would also serve as a focal point 
for community agencies. The agency or government unit would identify an 
unmet need for student service and work with the canpus contact to 
negotiate an agreeme^it between the agency/unit and the canpus. 

5. Funding Requirements . The broad-oased "Human Corps" program 
envisioned by the Task Force would be funded by existing resources to a 
significant but unknown amount. However, it would be necessary to fund 
the establishment or expansion of the coordinating office on each 
campus. Funding for such adminiscrative costs is not generated through 
existing budget formulae and would therefore require private or public 
funding sources. Expansion of stipend-relatec? activities would generate 
additional funding needs. 

Using existing funds and campus programs, approximately 5% of the CSU 
population was already involved in some form of community service. In 
fact, in the absence of a mandate or major pre-existing effort and given 
the character of our student body - older, part-time, working and poor - 
ti)e fact that approxirately 15,000 students are participating in some way 
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is remarkable. These programs have existed as initiatives of individual 
faculty or student groups. We hope now to provide coordination and 
encouragement at the system level for existing and new activities. In 
addition, the million dollars in lottery funds (for '■arvice in schools 
and communities) will result in the involvement of additional students 
serving in the "Human Corps* . 

The Task Force envisions utilizing a variety of incentives, some 
requiring additional funding and others using existing funding sources. 
These include course credit, stipends for students paid by canpuses or 
agencies, grade improvement, prerequisite requirements for majors, 
cooperative education, work-study programs, special recognition such as 
ceremonies, plaques and notation on transcripts, and scholarships. 

hSi^ the Task Force convened, additional issues became apparent and the 
final iTeport of the Task Force will be organized as follows. 

I. Background Information 

A. student Community Service 

B. The California State University in tvx^lation to Student 
Community Service. 

C. Existing community service programs in the CSU (results of 
campus survey and search for models) 

II. Role of the Academic Community in Promoting Civic Service 

III. Organization and Administration of Community Service Programs 

IV. Campus/Community Relationships 

V. Fiscal Issues 

A. Cost of Administering Programs 

B. Cost of Incentives 

C. Potential Sources of Funds 

VI. summary of Recommendations fx Community Service Programs 

A. Administration 

B. Faculty Role 

C. Models of Student Involvement including Student Selection, 
Training and Evaluation 

L. Incencives for Student and Faculty involvement 
E. Funding Requirements 
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One activity of the Task Force is to foster s;adent internship 
programs in the human services using lottery funds this year. Such 
internships, with appropriate supervision and planning, can enhance the 
educational experiences of CSU students and offer valuable experiences 
for students as they consider future career options. Th ise internships 
would be taken for credit as part of the student's acade.Tiic program or as 
part-time enployment to assist students in paying for ttneir education. 
Student volunteer program.^ will also be encouraged. 

On behalf of the Truiuees, the Task Force distributed $500,000 in 
lottery funds to suj^rt community service activities. Canpuses were 
allocated $20,000 each plus an FTES pro rata allocation. According to 
the authorization memorandum (attached), funds are being used 

1) to develop model programs in which a currently unmet social need is 
addressed through the use of scudents working in the local community or 

2) to enhance an existing program involving community service by 
students. Campuses designated an individual on the campus to serve as 
the campus contact for information on the program. 

The Task Fotce envisions a future in which community service will De 
an integral part of the educational experience of all students; 
therefore, the participation of students in the lottery funded community 
service programs should not be limited to majors in the human service 
disciplines. 

In late spring the campuses will mur^e a preliminary report, and in 
August a final report, on the use of lottery funds; additional model 
programs will be identified. 

In its effort to fully investigate and recommend ways to enhance and 
expand cornmunity service programs in the CSU and increase the number of 
students in such programs, in March the Task Force members and 
Chancellor's Office staff will review a draft Task Force report including 
recommendations. The final report will be presented to the Executive 
Council (of Presidents), to the Academic Senate and to the Trustees. It 
will then be forwarded to CPEC and to the legislature with 
recommendations for legislative/budget action. 

The California State University takes seriously its responsibility to 
educate students for civic commitment — to have a sense of responsibility 
to society. It is further comntltted to the concept of service learning 
— that the benefit to the student as an educational experience has been 
demonstrated in programs across the country. Experiential learning in 
community service is the ultimate goal of the Task Force efforts. 

Questions concerning the program can be directed to Dr. Diane Vines 
at 213/590-5768 or ATSS 8/635-5768. 
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Questionnaire 

In Fall 1986, the campuses were asked to roraplete a questionnaire 
(Attachment A) to help the Task Force learn something of the variety 
and scope of community service activities and programs now being 
coordinated by each campus. 

The questionnaire used a bro&d definition of community service* and 
sought information on a number of variables related to community 
service -rograms organized by the campus, for example: the type of 
service performed (social S(5rvice, governmental service, service in 
a private non-profit agency); the form of service (internship, 
work-study, etc.); the number of student participants; and the type 
of s*-,udent gain (credit, stipend, etc.). 
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Information on community service programs was also available through 
a questionnaire which four CSU campuses completed iu Spring 1986 for 
Lne Project for Public and Comiaunity Service. These campuses, 

lico, San Francisco, Bakersfield and Sacramento were not required 
to complete the Fall 1986 Chancellor's Office questionnaire, 
although one (CSU, Chico) did so. The Project's questionnaire was 
used as the single source of information for the other three 
campuses . 

The questionnaire defined community service as follows: "By 
•coramuniti service* we intend to encompass social service 
activities, government service, and community service/action with 
non-profit agencies — i.e., all manner of public spirited 
dctivicies. The use of a broad, open definition was in line with 
the Task Force's vrishes. The virtue of using such a definition is 
that it allows a considerable range of activities to be reported and 
at least considered in the light of their contribution and relevance' 
to comnunity service. The difficulty is that not all reporting 
units ir.^ .^rpret the definition identically. 
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For example, some campuses included at least some student teaching 
in cheir report, while others did not; rome included business 
internships, while others excluded them, probably because they 
judged activities in the private (for-profit) sector to fall outside 
of the definition; one campus apparently included all music 
performance activities, while others reported only those conducted 
in settings such as public schools or homes for the aged. 

Nevertheless, the data suggest a few g-.neral characteristics of 
community services programs. In particular, it is quite clear that 
a substantial proportion of community service activities are 
generated within certain disciplines, or constellations of 
disciplines, and this wo . ^Id appear to be true on every campus. The 
areas are: 
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1. Human Services. i*:ciuding such programs/disciplines as Social 
Work, MFCC, Counseling, Psychology, Pupil -Personnel Services, 
Social Welfare, Criminal Justice, Criminology, Social Science, 
Sociology, and Gerontology. Clinical internsh ps are 
characteristic of and generally required in professional 
programs in this group, and in more academically oriented 
programs, field work having a community services dimension is 
>-onimonly available and heavily subscribed to. 

2. Health Services/Sciences, including Health Administration, 
Health Sciences, Medical Technology, Nursing, Dietetics, 
Rehab: litation Counseling, Communicative Disorders, 
Occupational Therapy, and Physical Therapy. Programs in these 
areas generally require a clinical internship. 
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Other areas in which considerable community service activity was 
leported (both S7:stemwide and by campus) were Political 
Science/Public Administration, the Arts, Media/Journalism, Physical 
Education/Recreation, and Home Economics, Urban Planning programs 
should also be mentioned. These programs unfailingly include a 
community services component; however because they exist on only a 
few campuses, they are not a large factor in community service 
systemwide. 

Aggregate Data 

Community services data reported by the campuses have been 
aggregated, and a set of percentage distributions have been run on 
the aggregate (i.e., systemwide) data. In each case, the 
distribution is of student participants by various categories - 
e.g., percent distribution of student participants by form of 
activity (internship, non-internship, indeterminate) ; percent 
distribution of student participants by sponsoring unit (academic, 
non-academic, mixed/indeterminate) . 
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In viewing the distributions, some important caveats are in order • 
The distributions provide only a ve^ry rough measure of activity 
across various categories (i.e., in respect to the variables being 
examined). The reasons for this are twofold: first, there are some 
inconsistencies in reporting from campus to campus (see p. 3). 
Second, there may be (although it is not possible to determine to a 
certainty) a problem of double counting on some campuses, or in some 
circumstances. For example, if an activity is conducted under the 
joint auspices of an academic department and a non-academic unit 
(such as the Associated Students) it is possible that each of the 
units in question would have reported the activity (perhaps 
collectively with other unit activities) on a separate questionnaire 
form. More commonly, -some campuses leporfeed separately several 
specific activities (involving many of the same pec^le) that other 
campuses reported under an umbrella designation. The .atter campus 
might count fewer participants, if it counted just once anybody 
participating in one or more activities. The costs of refining the 
0 :a at the central office to identify and eliminate double counting 
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and other discrepancies would be prohibitive. Thus, data 
analysis must proceed without such refinements. However, since 
distrib tions are run only on the systemwide data, and since the 
degree of aggregation, makes the impact of the ^noise** in the 
data relatively minor, it is reaf^onable "-o believe that the 
statistics provide.^ may in fact lead to a better understanding 
of community service activities in The California State 
University as they are presently carried out. 

Number of Participants (Systemwide) 15,164 
Note 1 

Percent of Participants, by Form of Activity 



a. Internship 62% 

b. Non-Internship 37% 

c. Indeterminate 1% 

Percent of Participants, by Sponsoring Unit 

a. Academic Unit (eg. dept., school) 69% 

b. Non-Academic Unit 27% 

c . Mized/Indeterminate 4% 
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Percent of Participants ^ by Type of Serv ce 



a. Health 12% 

b. Education 13% 

c. Social Welfare 23% 

d. Other Governmental 4% 

e. Cultural Enrichment 15% 

f. Other/Indefcerminate 33% 
Note 2 



Percent of Participants, by Age of Clients 
Served 



a. Elderly less than 1% 

b. Adults 3% 

c. Children and/or Adolescents 13% 

d. Mixed or Indeterminate 84% 
Note 3 
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Percent of Participants, by Minority Emphasis 



a. Activity Specifically Directed 

to Minorities 5% 

b. Activity not Specifically 

Directed to Minorities 94% 

Note 4 



Percent of Participants, by Type of Gain 
(categories not mutually exclusive) 



a. Experience 99% 

b. Credit 78% 
C. Stipend 22% 

d. Requirement 32% 

e. Other 30% 
Note 5 
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Percent of Participants in Programs 
With Non-General Fund Budget 
(categories not mutually exclusive) 



a. Other State 1% 

b. Private 13% 

c. Federal 9% 

d. Agencies Served 12% 

e. Associatf^d Students 15% 

f. Other 7% 
Note 6 
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NOTES 

1. In addition to the ^potential inconsistencies noted in the text, 
imprecisions in this number are due to the absence of chis 
information from 34 of the 437 reports of programs (8%). Those 
programs are necessarily excluded from the d?ta belov. 

2. This categorization was inferred from the questionnaire data. 
The incidence of "other/indeterminate" is inflated by the 
frequent reporting of groups of activities under an "umbrella" 
program* 

3. As above, the rate of "mixed or indeterminate" is inflated by 
the presence of umbrella programs. Also, it was not possible 
to distinguish, say, a program that brought music performances 
to both schools ^nd retirement centers from a program tnat 
brought music performances to the general public in outlying 
areas • 
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4. This information was also inferred from the questionnaire 
responses. The rate in (a) excludes activities for which the 
explicit description does net include reference to ethnic 
minorities but in which the clients are predominantly ethnic 
minority (e.g., tutorial programs in schools that happen to 
have large proportions of ethnic minority cftudents). 

5. The percentages labellad "stipend" and, to a lesser extent, 
"credit" and -requirement" ma/ be inflated because these items 
on the questionnaire were checked if some but not all 
participants received stipends, academic credit, and, or credit 
towards meeting r'egree requirements. 

6. The "agencies served" item appears to have been particularly 
subjec*-. to variation in interpretation. 
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Somp Exemplary Programs 

It is difficult to choose from among the huge ra**qe and variety of 
community service programs a set which is in a true sense 
"representative" of the entirety of community service in The 
California State University. It is posidble however to include in 
this report a few paragraphs regarding each of several programs 
which appear, on the basis of campus descriptions, to have 
particular strength. These include so^ne programs which the campuses 
themselves identified as noteworthy, and some additional programs 
selected because of the availability of an articulate description 
along with evidence of active student interest. 

Both the Chico and San Francisco campuses carefully completed the 
questionnaire for the Project for Public and Community Service in 
Spring 1986 - a questionnaire which requested more detailed and 
••anecdotal" program descriptions than were requested by the Fall 
1986 Chancellor's Office questionnaire. It is for this reason that 
a disproportionate number of examples have been selected from these 
two campuses. Indeed, virtually the entirety of Chico 's 
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response to the Spring 1986 questionnaire is reproducec^ (in only 
slightly attenuated form) below. This reproduction was made 
practicable by the form of the Chico response < /hich reflected the 
existence of several well-defined coordinating centers or 
•'umbrellas- for community service on that campus) and is useful in 
that it provides a relatively con^^jlete picture of community service 
on at least one campus. 

Examples (bv campus) : 

San Francisr d State University 

The Center for Reading Improvement! 

The Center for Reading Improvement is a tutorial program providing 
free one-to-one remedial reading ?^ssistance to children and adults 
in the San Francisco community. It was established at SFSU in 1971 
with a grant from the Rosenberg Foundation and was adopted by the 
English department three years later. First housed in Modulux 47 
and then in the psychology building, CRI now resides within the 
Teaching Resources Center of the library and is jointly supported by 
both the English department and the library. 
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English 654, the pivotal course of the CRI, provides about 130 
students a year with quality pre-teaching experiences. The students 
are trained and supervised in a highly structured, supportive 
environment, and encouraged to develop their own teaching styles 
within the format of four weeks of training followed by twelve weeks 
of tutoring and small group supervision. English 654 students move 
from feeling nervous, anxious, and insecure at the beginning of the 
semester to feeling secure in their tutoring abilities and 
accomplishments by the end of the semester. 

Students taking English 654 decide what age, reading level, and 
tutoring site they prefer. The instructor places the students 
accordingly. Locations include school reading resource rooms, 
school classrooms, after-school tutorial programs, rehabilitation 
facilities, adult schools, and individual homes. 

The Publ ic Service Internship Program: 

The Public Service Internship Program offered through the auspices 
of the Department of Political Science has been an integral part of 
the curriculum for well over twenty years. Student-Interns, drawn 
from the graduate and undergraduate program in political science, as 
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well as Masters students in Public Administration, are placed in 
Federal, state, local, third-sector and private 
agencies/organizations for supervised experiential learning. 
Concurrently, the student-intern must participate in an articulation 
seminar which is conducted by the faculty coordinator • 

B>S>S>/S.S.680 Fi eld Course in Social Science (Criminal Justice 
Program) : 

Approximately ten years ago, the struggle to establish this program 
centered around whether student activities which took place outside 
the traditional confines of classroom and library were deserving of 
academic credit. The issue was resolved in the affirmative and the 
academic value of such activity is now unquestioned. For the past 
half dozen years, studp'^ts have enjoyed the opportunity to engage in 
field study in the widest range of field settings, and under a 
diverse pattern of field supervision. By far, most of the students 
are oriented toward study of the criminal ju.. ice system. However, 
students ha^^e taken the course and have selected field 
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placements in centers for the elderly, in places of refuge for 
battered children and/or women, and a variety of welfare agencies. 
Students have participated in the production of video tapes as well 
as the more traditional form of academic research papers. 
Presently, students are in the field at the Youth Guidance Center, 
the Office of the District Attorney, and the Oi.Jbudsman for the 
Sheriffs Department. The overwhelming number of students come to 
the realization that there is no substitute for direct field study. 

California State University, Chico 

Cooperative Education Program. 

Chico is one of a number of CSU campuses having a Cooperative 
EJucation Program. The purpose of the Cooperative Education Program 
at Chico and elsewhere is to provide undergraduate and graduate 
students the opportunity to alternate periods of attendance at the 
University with one or more periods of employment with 
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business, industry, or government. Chico indicates; with respect to 
its program, that the periods of employment coincide either with the 
fall or spring semesters and usually include the summer. The co-op 
positions provide students with on-the-job experience in their 
career field, thereby lending insight into the relevance of their 
coursework and assistance in developing professional competence. 
While the majority of the co-ops are in California (e.g., San 
Brancisco Bay Area) approximately 20% of the placements are out of 
state in such locations as Colorado, Arizona, and Washington, D.C. 
In a few instances, students have been placed overseas (i.e., 
France, Netherlands). The campus reported that 1,824 students 
participated in the Cooperative Education Program in 1985. 

Community Action Volunteers in Education (CAVE) : 

This is an Associated Students/United Way funded organization which 
strives to help students strengthen their educational experience 
through direct, personal involvement that benefits the Chico 
community. CAVE offers 17 programs designed to meet the needs of 
the community through education, communication, and friendship. The 
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separate programs are primarily designed to aid r'-ie young, elderly, 
handicapped, and low-income residents of the Chico area. Among the 
organization's programs are: CAVES Kids' Program, serving children 
of the Chico community; Project Respond, which helps with Chico 's 
transportation needs; Senior Outreach Project, Adopted Grandparents, 
and Friendship Circle, all serving seniors in the community; and 
projects at Napa and Sonoma State Hospitals and the Yountville 
Veterans Home. Everyone willing to share his or hsr time is eagerly 
encouraged to serve as a CAVE volunteer. Forty to sixty students 
comprise CAVE'S core staff each year. An estimated 100 student and 
community volunteers are active in each of the organization's 
programs. 

Associated Students Children's Center: 

To meet the needs of the increasing numbers of "non-traditional" 
students in higher education, the Associated Students at CSU, Chico 
established the AS Children's Center in 1974. The Center nrovides 
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low or no-cost licensed day care service for students' dependents 
aged 2 to 5 years on a space available basis. The Center offers 
volunteer students the chance for hands-on experience in its 
day-to-day operations. In addition, the Center has an academic 
affiliation with the Child Development Program of the Home Economics 
Department and thus provide various academic credit opportunities. 

Butte En vironmental Council : 

The Butte Environmental Council is a non-profit community based 
corporation funded in part by the Associated Students at CSU, 
Chico. The campus reported 10 student volunteers involved in the 
Council Spring 1986. Incorporated in 1975, BEC has evolved into a 
membership supported organization committed to providing recycling, 
environmental education and information, and referral services 
throughout Butte County. Additional financial support is derived by 
a cash grant from the city of Chico, dues and donations, subsidized 
labor programs, and from the sale of recycled items. BEC sponsors 
many 
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community projects such as Arbor Day, the Endangered Species Faire, 
a Family Nature Jamboree, and an Environmental Banquet, 

Rape Crisis Inter vention: 

Rape Crisis Intervention, a non-profit agency funded in part by the 
Associated Students at CSU, Chico, provides 24-hour services for 
victims of violent crime and sexual assault. Since 1978, the agency 
has offered educational programs, support groups for rape victims 
and their families, the 24-hour crisis line staffed by more than 40 
trained voluni-'=5ers, and services such as emergency housing and 
counseling for victims of domestic violence* Rape Crisis aids 
victims medically, emotionally, and legally, and will accompany 
victims to hospitals, law enforcement, and court. The staff also 
conducts community service programs on rape and rape prevention. 
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Community Legal Informati on Center: 

The Community Legal Information Center is a collective of programs 
which provide free legal information and referrals to students and 
members of the Chico community. Funded through the Associated 
Students at CSU, Chico ^ the program is staffed by student interns 
and paralegal candidates. The campus reported 125 student 
participants in 1985, Currently, CLIC offers assistance from the 
for owing areas: Housing Affairs, Environmental Advocates, Family 
Law, Chico Consumer Protection Agency, Student Grievance Service, 
Traffic, Disabled and the Law, Worker's Rights, Women's Law, Welfare 
Rights Organization, Penal Law, Draft Counseling, Own Recognizance 
Bail, Minority Student Law Coalition. In addition to providing 
community services and practical work experience, CLIC offers 
informative seminars featuring guest speakers, films, and 
discussion. Enrollment in these seminars is open to the public. 
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Note: Although the above descriptions do provide a sense of the 
scope of activities on one campus, CSU Chico, there is additional 
activity on that campus not covered by these descriptions. In 
particular, there is a considerable amount of departmental field 
work, including internships, clinical practicums, etc. that falls 
outside of the categories listed, and that would need to be 
documented in order to gain a complete picture of community service 
on that campus. 

San Jose State 

Si Se Puede: 

San Jose, in responding to the Chancellor •s Office questionnaire in 
Fall 1986 called particular attention to -Si, Se Puede", a 
cooperative program between San Jose State University, Santa Clara 
County Office of Education, and the City of San Jose* The 
University provides interns from a broad range of departments to 
work with K-12 students in inner-city schools. In Spring 1986 (as 
reported on the Fall 1986 questionnaire response) there were 39 San 
Jose State students active in this program. Some additional 
information regarding the program — its philosophy, and evidence of 
its success — is included in the attached flyer, which has been 
provided by the campus. 
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STA^E UNIVERSITY 



February 1985 



BiS@ Pisedepmes elfectm In eommnltv 

Putting the commumiv lo • ari..,cnre « ^ _ « « ^ 



Putting the community to 
work to solve its own problems is 
the basis of Si Se Puede (!t Can 
Be Done), a San Jose act:on 
group ihal ulJhzes a number of 
pubiic agencies, including cam- 
Pus faculty and students. 

In the five years that Si Se 
Puede and SJSU have worked 
together. 500 college students 
have interned m community 
proiects in the San Jose Unified 
School Dismct area. Pat 
Cavalaic Recreaiion and Leisure 
Studies lecturer and campus Si 
Se Puede coordinator, calls the 
program a ""golden chance" for 
students to work with and under, 
stand problems of truancy theft, 
drugs and gang warfare in the 
public schools. 

Last semester three faculty 
members. Judith t essow-Hurley. 
a lecturer m the Bilingual Pro- 
gram; Professor Azmy Ibrahim. 
Sociology: and BartDara Joans, a 
lecturer in Anthropology, worked 
with 17 SJSU students at three 
different schools The students 
came from several majors, in- 
cluding recreation, psychology, 
behavioral science, nursmg. 
I'berai studies, sociology, com- 
Puter engineering and social 
science. 

Students and their faculty 



advisers form a team v;.th a Si Se 
Puede community worker on 
projects designed to break 
through the defeat.st spiral that 
afflicts inner-city families 

Si Se Puede :s based on the 
belief that "youth violence, crime 
and alienation from school and 
conventional society can be 
alleviated if young people form 
positive relationships with adults 
who can help deal with their 
problems . . " (1 983-84 annual 
report) 

Activities for SJSU students 
range from chaperoning to 
resolving ccrifrontat:ons from 
obtaining needed mecJrcal atten. 
tion for youngsters to organizing 
fun trips, from '"being there" for 
counseling to organizing Block 
Parent programs 

The combined approach 
seems to work. From 1983 to 
1984, crime rates dropped - 
armed robbery, down 20 percent: 
strong-arm robbery, down 28 
percent, residential burglary, 
down 19 percent, and commer- 
cial burglary, dov/n 16 percent 
Cavaiaio noted many SjSU 
students repeat the course 
because of the sense of ac- 
complishment they gam 

Among those on the pro;ecl 



management team, in addition to 
Cavataio. are Dean Andrew 
Hughey. School of Applied Ans 
and Sciences, and Si Se Puede 
manager David Aikman. an S JSU 
graduate 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Office of tlM CiMMdIor 
4M Goldca ShoK 
P.O. Box 1590 
LoBf Beach, CaUforaia 90801-1590 

(213)590.5708 



Code: EP&R 86-50 

Date: October 10, 1986 
To: Presidents 

From: William E. Vandament 

Provost and Vice Chancellor 
Academic Affairs 



Reply Requested by 
NQVftmber 14. 1986 



Ssbject: ComimiDitv S«»rvle«« Proorama in CSV: Request for informatinn 

The Task Force on Civic Service Internships has recently been 
established by the Chancellor (list of members attached). The 
charge to the Task Force is to study and recommend ways in 
which The California State University might respond to the need 
to provide experiences in human and community service for our 
students . 

The Task Force has requested that we survey CSU campuses to 
determine the nature and extent of student participation in 
community services internships, clinical placements, works tudy 
and volunteer programs coordinated by the -campuses of The 
California State University. 

I would appreciate your assistance in insuring that the 
attached questionnaire is distributed widely on your campus so 
that All existing programs may be identified. A q-aestionnaire 
should be completed for each community service program on 
campus. We would appreciate it if completed questionnaires 
could be collected by the Office of the vice President for 
Academic Affairs or another designated individual on the campus 
and forwarded to the Chancellor's office as a single package. 



(Continued) 



DittribotioB: 



^RJC 



Vice Presidents, Academic Affairs /W/a Associate Vice Presidents, 
Vice Presidents/ Deans of Deans of Undergraduate 

Student Affairs/ w/a Studies/ w/a 

Associate Vice Presidents, CSSA Liaison/ w/a 

Deans of Graduate Studies/ w/a Chancellor's Office staff 

Civic Service Task Force 
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In addition to th% assembled set o£ questionnaires, we would be 
grateful for any connents or thoughts that you may have 
concerning (a) outstanding or exemplary community service 
programs existing on your campus and (b) ideas concerning new 
programs and initiatives for community service on your campus 
and in the CSU generally. 

Ccjnpuses that completed the questionnaire for the Project for 
Public and Community Service last spring may disregard this 
memo, although we would appreciate a response if the data are 
readily available. These campuses are Bakersfield, Chico, 
Sacramento and San Francisco. 

Responses to this memorandum should be addressed to the 
attention of Dr. Janice Erskine, Educational Programs and 
Resources, and should be received by November 14, 1986. 

If there are any questions, pleasti direct them to Dr. Erskine 
(ATSS 635-5531) or to Ms. Margery Lazar (ATSS 635-5531). Thank 
you for your assistance. 

Attachments 



o 
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Attachment B 



Task Force on Civic Service Internships 



Dr. William E. Vandament^ Chair 
Provost and Vice Chancellor 

for Academic Affairs 
Office of the Chancellor 

Mr. James E. Aldredge 
Acting City Manager 
Fresno 

Father Joe Carroll 
President 

St. Vincent de Paul Center 
San Diego 

Dr. Hal Charnofsky 
Professor of Sociology 
Dominguez Hills 

Dr. Diane Halpern 
Professor of Psychology 
CSU, San Bernardino 

Dr. John W. Moore 

President 

CSU, Stanislaus 



Chancellor's Office 
Program Coordinators 

Dr. Diane Vines 

Director, Special Programs 



Dr. Charles Lindahl 
State University Dean 
Educational Support Services 

and Institutional 

Relations, CSU 

Dr. Janice Erskine 
Educational Programs and 

Resources 
Office of the Chancellor 



Dr. James M. Rosser 

President 

CSU, Los Angeles 



Mr. John W. Shainline 

Vice President for Student 

Services 

CSU, Long Beach 



Dr. Bob H. Suzuki 
Vice President for 
Academic Affairs 
CSU, Northridge 

Mr. Lloyd Collins 
Student 

San Diego State University 

Mr. Richard Ahern 
Student 

Sonoma State University 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES INTERNSHIP AND VOLUNTEER PROGRAM 

OUESTIONNAIRE 



The purpose of this questionnaire is to gather information on 
opportunities for CSU students to engage in community service 
activities through internship programs^ volunteer programs, 
clinical placements, work study off campus placements, etc., 
organized or coordinated by the campus* 

By "community survice" we intend to encompass social service 
activities, government service, and community service/action 
with non-profit agencies - i.e., all manner of public-spirited 
activities* 

Please complete a separate questionnaire for each program 
organized or coordinated by the campus in which students 
perform community service* 



************************** 

QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. Title of Program (use course title(s) if appropriate, or 
other descriptor): 

2. An "internship" (for purposes of this questionnaire) is a 
supervised practical experience for students of at least 
one academic term's duration, usually but not necessarily 
associated with a course: is the program you are 
describing an "internship" under this definition? 

Yes No 

3. If the program is not an internship, how would you 
describe it (volunteer activity, club activity, 

etc*)? - 



4* Campus Administrative Unit/Department/Organization 
responsible for coordinating program 
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5. Program Director 

6. Is project coordination part of a faculty or staff 
member's designated work load? ^Yes No 

If yes/ the number of WTU's or Percentage of 

time 

7. In what community agencies do students perform services 
under the program? 



8. Please briefly describe the nature of the community 

services involved (e.g,. services to the elderly, services 
to the handicapped, working in an agency that administers 
environmental programs) 



9. Program participants. Spring Term, 1986: 

How many openings were available? 

How many applied for the program? 

How many actually participated? 



10. What did students gain from the program? (check as many as 
apply) 

Experience 

Academic Credit 

Stipend 

Degree/Certificate Requirement 

Other (Specify) 

11. On what basis were students selected for the program? 
(check as many as apply) 

Prerequisite course work completed 

Possessed special skills/abilities 

Project was related to the academic major 

Personal interest 

Project was required for degree or certificate 

Financial need 

Eligibility for college work study program 

Other (specify) 



4 
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12. Please identify the number of students in each class level 
participating in the program (Spring term, 1986) : 

Freshman 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 

Graduate 

Unclassified 

13. If possible, please identify participants by sex and 
ethnicity: 

Female Mi& 

American Indian 

Asian/Pacific 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Other 

Unknown 



14. Was there an annual budget for the program? 
yes no 

If yes, approximately how much was budgeted? $ 

What was the source of those funds? (check as many as 
apply) 

General Fund (CSU) 

State Grant (non-CSU) 

Federal Grant 

Private 

Agencies nerved 

Other (specify) 

15. If academic credit was awarded for program participation, 
please check as many of the following statements as apply: 

Prerequisite course work had to be completed before 

admission to the program 

Seminar/ lectures required of participants 

Papers, reports & projects required of participants 

Formal examinations required 

Letter grades were assigned 

Course may be taken for credit/no-credit 

Course is offered only for credit/no-credit 

16. If academic credit was awarded, on what basis were units 
of credit determined? 
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17. If program participation was in partial fulfillment of an 
academic requirement, please specify: 



18 • If students received payment for program participation, 
please answer the following: 

What was the basis for determining the amount paid the 
student? 

What was the average student stipend or 
wage? 

Questionnairp was 
Completed by: 

Name: 

Title: 

Department: 

Phone: 



Thank you for completing this questionnaire. All responses 
should be returned to: The Office of the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs on your campus, or the campus designee who 
will transmit them to the Chancellor's Office. 

Send to: Dr. Janice Erskine 
Educational Programs and Resources 
400 Golden Shore 
Long Beach, California 90802 
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TO: Dr. Janice M. Erskine 

Associate for Academic Planning 
Educational Programs and Resources 



FROM: (Campus Designee) 
(Name) 

iTiilfti 

(Phone) 

(Campus) ^ 



Enclosed are questionnaire responses to EPSJl 86-50 
from the following departments, offices, or 
programs : 
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Date: 

To: 

From: 
Subject: 



THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Orfke of th« Chtnceilor 
400 Golden Shore 
P.O. Box 1590 
Loag Beach, California 9080M590 

(213) S90. 5 7 0 8 



Attachment E 



Code: 



October 31, 1986 
Presidents 



EP&R 86-55 
BP 86-83 



Reply Requested By 
December 1, vf986 



William E. VandamenL - 
Provost and Vice Chancellor 
Academic Affairs 




Vice Chancellor 
Business Affairs 



1986/87 Lottery Funding for Community Service Activities 
(Student Internships and Community Service Programs) 

The Board of Trustees has approved a $1 million lottery 
expenditure for internships and other student activities thai- 
offer opportunities for students to relate thefracademfc 
i«™an ?Ln,'!r^2! sjl^^^J" '^ocial problems, or to augment the 
af'oU^^®' °f social service agencies serving our citizens 
ESSIR 86-27 explained that $500,000 of these funds will be used 
to enable CSU students to participate in outreach activities a? 
high schools having 60% or more minority enrollment. JSeule 
of the remaining $500,000 is the subject of this memorandum 

The Task Force on Civic Service Internships (membership list 

S??''i?S'^^^L?^«^«^®''^ recommended that campuses be 

allocated $20,000 each plus an FTES pro rata allocation. 

Amounts by campus are shown on Attachment B. Funds may be used 

to do the following: uocu 

o To develop a model program in which a currently unmet 
social need is addressed through the use of students 
working in the local community. 

o To enhance an existing program involving community 
service by students. ^ 



(more) 



Distribution: Vice Presidents for Academic Affairs 
Vice Presidents for Administration 
Vice Presidents/Deans of Student Services 
Deans of Undergraduate Studies 
Deans of Graduate Studies 
Chairs, Campus Academic Senates 
Business Managers 
Budget Officers 
Chancellor's Office Staff 
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The Task Force envisions a future in which community service 
will be an integral part of the educational experience of all 
students, it is hoped that campuses will expend lottery funds 
this year with such an expectation in mind. Thus, 
So? students in community Service Programs should 

not be limited to majors m the human services disciplines. 

Since these are lottery funds, they must be used in ways 
related to instruction. Therefore, community service by 
students should be related to knowledge gained through their 
educational programs. Funds may be used for such things as (1) 
faculty release time for uupervisioa of students or development 
of placements, (2) paid internships, (3) match for work-stSdy 
funds (4) costs of supplies or other instructional materials 
needed for the service activity, (5) travel costs of faculty 
and students involved in community service. 

The program will be subject to all expenditure and reportino 
guidelines established for lottery-supported programs in 
BP 86-60. Reporting guidelines will be satisfied by 
maintaining records on all expenditures supported by this fund- 
the amount paid; and the services rendered (1-2 sentences) 
?Sfi^'"^?^'^^ reports will be required late in the spring tern,, 
1987. As previously indicated, final reports on all lottery 
expenditures will be due by August 15, 1987. 

Please call Dr. Diane Vines (ATSS 635-5768) by 

Pecember I, X9fifi to designate an individual on your campus who 

may be contacted for information on this program. 

Expenditure authorizations will be issued shortly by the Offi-e 
of Budget Planning and Administration. The funds will be 
designated under Subledger Global Account number 6-82020 as 
student assistant. As campuses finalize their programs, they 
may implement locally approved fund transfers to other 
allotments in accordance with the fiscal delegation set forth 
on Page 8, BP 86-60. 

Questions regarding the program should be addressed to 
Dr. Diane Vines (ATSS 635-5768). Questions regarding 
expenditure authorizations should be directed to Howard Hicks 
or Kathleen Bedard (ATSS 635-5725) . 

Attachments 
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STUDENTS FOR LITERACY WORKSHOPS 
FACT SHEET 



As a part of the KCET PLUS (ABC/PBS Project Literacy U.SJ Task Force, five 
one-^aay workshops will be conducted on Los Angeles area college canpuses to 
promote student service in literacy. Tbe California State University has 
agreed to host workshops on three CSU campuses . In addition, the CSU 
Director of Special Programs chairs the Sub-committee planning similar 
conferences on two other college campuses. These workshops wii:. focus on 
the design and implementation of oomrounity service literacy projects on 
college and university canpuses - especially to enlist students as volunteer 
tutors. Participants will include campus administrators, faculty, and 
students from all college and university campuses in the area surrounding 
the canpus, as well as area literacy providers and programs. The agenda 
will include speakers from the academic and literacy fields and will focus 
on strategies and models for involving students in literacy activities. 

The schedule of these workshops for 1987 includes: 

California State University, Northridge - April 27, 1987 
University of Southern California - Fall 1987 
California State Polytechnic University, Pomona - May 1, 1987 
Rancho Santiago Community College - October 1987 
California State University, Fullerton - November 16, 1987 

The Task Force would work closely with a planning committee formed by each 
of the host canpuses in planning tbe program and invited speakers. The 
focus is on service learning for matriculated students in service to 
functionally illiterate out-of-school youth and adults. 
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Appendix C 



Response of 
the California 
Student Aid 
Commission 



STATE Of CA..irC(tN'A, 



(916) 445-0880 



January 21, 1987 



Roslyn Elms 

Director, Health Services 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 

1020 12th Street, 3rd Floor 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

I>ear Roe 

Enclosed is a report entitled "Financial Aid and Public Service: A California 
Perspective." This report represents the Commission's response to supplemental 
language in the 1986-87 Budget Act dealing with the "Human Corps" proposal. 

The report accomplishes three objectives. The first is to discuss need-based 
financial aid and the context of this aid within public service, identifying the role 
of access to higher education in efforts to improve the social and economic 
conditions of traditionally disadvantaged groups. The second is to identify current 
federal and state programs which provide either financial assistance for student 
activities relating to public and community service or financial incentives to 
encourage students to enter public service careers ith critical human resource 
shortages. The final objective is to provide a summary of new initiatives that 
would tie financial assistance to public service or that would provide new sources of 
funding for public and community service activities. One of these new initiatives, 
the use of federal State Student Incentive Grant (SSIG) funds for community service 
placements in state work-study programs, is currently being explored by the 
Commission. 

Though differing somewhat from the role identified in the supplemental language, 
this response is consistent with the responsibility of the Student Aid Commission to 
provide leadership on financial aid issues and make public policy recommendations 
concerning financial aid programs. If you have any questionr;, please feel free to 
contact me, and I would like to express the willingness of the Commission to work 
further with the Postsecondary Education Commission and the segments of higher 
education on this issue. 

Greg Gollihur 

Deputy Director of Legislation 
Enclosure 
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FINANCIAL AID AND PUBLIC SERVICE: 
A CALIFORNIA PERSPECTIVE 



A Report by the 
California Student Aid Commission 
January 15, 1987 
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FINANCIAL AID AND PUBLIC SERVICE: 
A CALIFORNIA PERSPECTIVE 



Background 

Supplemental language to the 1986-87 Budget Act expressed the intent of 
Legislature that plans for a "Human Corps" be developed by the institutions of higher 
education, "including the Student Aid Commission." The Human Corps would promote 
public service and address social problems by encouraging students to act as mentors 
to disadvantaged students or to participate in a community organization dedicated to 
public service. The University of California, the California State University, and 
the Student Aid Commission were asked to identify (1) the needs for students for 
training to participate effectively in the corps, (2) the criteria for student 
participation including the terms of service, (3) the types of individuals and 
organizations which the Human Corps will assist. (4) the mechanism for establishing 
relationships with the organizations and individuals which the Human Corps will 
assist, and (5) the funding requirements for administering the corps program. The 
California Postsecondary Educarion Commission was designated lo coordinate the 
planning activities of these groups. 



This brief report summarizes the response of the Student Aid Commission to the Human 
Corps proposal. The report contains two parts. Part one discusses need-based 
financial aid and the context of this aid within public and community service. Part 
two discusses financial aid as an incentive to public service, identifying both 
federal and state programs which provide financial assistance for public service and 
community service projects and providing a summary of new initiatives that could tie 
financial assistance to public service, or that could provide new sources of funding 
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for public and community service activities. The second part of the report may 
provide several options for public service initiatives that may be utilized by 
California's colleges and universities. 
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Part One 



Need-Based Financial Aid and Public Service 

PURPOSES AND EFFECTS OF FEDERAL NEED-BASED HNANCIAL AID PROGRAMS 

Historically, financial aid for college students has served two main purposes: to 
create the conditions necessary to foster equal access to higher education for all 
individuals, regardless of economic status and to reward individuals for their 
participation in national or community sei-vice or to provide them with financial 
assistance which encourages them to provide such service. Most financial aid 
programs have focused on the first objective, equalizing access to higher education 
and promoting a wider choice of institutions, both public and private, for needy 
students. Public service has traditionally not been a requirement for receiving need- 
based financial aid. These financial aid programs are designed to achieve opportunity 
and a;?cess to higher education for traditionally disadvantaged individuals, not to 
reward them for or encourage participation in public service. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965, which established the Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant Program (now renamed Pell Grants) and the Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) Program, 
redirected the major new initiatives in financial aid toward needy students. Pell 
Grants continue to serve the most needy students and provide the essential 
underpinning for all need-based financial aid grants. The GSL program has generally 
been less restrictive. For a brief period under the Middle Income Student Assistance 
Act (1978- 1981), eligibility requirements were removed allowing all students, 
regardless of income, to borrow to help finance their education. Since 1981, students 
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with family incomes exceeding $30,000 have been required to demonstrate need to 
receive a GSL and, beginning in 1987, all borrowers regardless of income level will be 
required to demonstrate financial need. 



In effect, need-based financial aid programs are the foundation for efforts to improve 
the social and economic conditions of disadvantaged groups, families, and individuals 
because they provide an equal opportunity for educational attainment. Frank Newman, 
President of the Education Commission of the States, observed, "Preserving and 
broadening the opportunity for college is a central force of American social policy. 
This policy is based, not on sentiment and tradition, but on the fundamental 
conviction that equality of opportunity is essential if the social, economic, and 
civic conditions of the nation arc to be sustained and strengthened." It is now a 
fundamental principle that higher education is an avenue for social mobility. Need- 
based financial aid programs help ensure that i\is opportunity for social mobility is 
available to all individuals, regardless of economic status. As a result, they 
provide an essential foundation for efforts to provide greater opportunities to low- 
income and minority individuals. 



CALIFORNIA'S UNDERGRADUATE GRANT PROGRAMS 
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In California, state financial aid programs are almost entirely need-based. The three 
major undergraduate grant programs — Cal Grant A, B, and C — each require 
demonstration of financial need as part of the qualifications for receiving awards. 
The Cal Grant A program assists academically able, financially needy students in 
attending either public or independent colleges and universities. Students have to 
demonstrate financial need, and they are then ranked according to grade point average 
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with award winners selected from those financially needy applicants wifh the highest 
grades. The Cal Grant B program is inteu^^Jd to help high-potential students* from 
disadvantaged and low-income families by providing subsistence costs. The grants 
provide a living allowance for very low-income students and provide a tuition/fee 
grant as well after their first year in college. Cal Grant C helps vocational students 
with tuition and training costs. The program is targeted to needy students enrolled 
in a vocational training program, typically in con munity colleges and proprietary 
schools. 

Recent statistics from each of the Cal Grant programs verify their basic foundation 
for assisting individuals from low-income families and the increasing competitiveness 
among college students for aid to assist in meeting educational costs. For 1986-87, 
80 percent of Cal G-'ant A recipients were financially dependent. The average family 
income for these recipients was $23,225. There were 98,597 applicants for 17,400 new- 
awards, an increase of over 10 percent from 1985-86, making it more difficult for 
eligible students with financial need to obnin awards. In the Cal Grant B program, 
the mean income for first-time winners with four family members was $8,210 in 1986-87, 
reflecting the policy that Cal Grant B awards should provide subsistence costs tor 
only the most financially-needy students. In all, 63,941 students applied for 9,250 
awards offered, a 20 percent increase in applicants and a 12 percent increase in 
awards over 1985-86 levels. In 1986-87, the average family income for first-time 
recipients in the Cal Grant C program was $19,271. There were 20,183 students who 
applied for 2,310 new grants, an increase in applicants of nearly 6 percent over 1985- 
86 levels. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE REQUIREMENTS FOR RECIPIENTS OF NEED-BASED AID 



To require recipients of need -based financial aid to perform some form of public 
service as a condition for receiving assistance raises several concerns. These 
students are more likely to have part-time jobs or work-study aid to help finance 
their education and further requirements for public or community service could affect 
the rem^^Ijing amount of time they could devote to study. Even more important, a 
mandatory community service project as a condition for receiving financial aid would 
create an inequity in the requirements for completing an education. Students who are 
unable to pay for their education would be required to perform some form of community 
or public service to obtain the money to help pay their educational costs, but 
students from higher income families who can afford to attend college without grant or 
loan assistance would not be required to perform the same service as a condition for 
completing their education and obtaining a degree. 

College students should be provided with a variety of opportunities, encouragement, 
and incentives, to engage in community service, not compelled to do so is a condition 
for receiving aid to help finance their postsecondary education. Public and community 
service is probably better served by providing students with financial assistance for 
their service tc the community, and thereby providing them with an incentive to engage 
in these activities. 
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Part Two 



Financial Aid as a Positive Incentive for Public Service 

The use of financial aid to promote public service could take two forms: (1) grant 
assistance with a service- payback, and (2) loan forgiveness, repayment, and deferment. 
Under the service-payback approach, the grant or scholarship recipient accepts 
assistance in exchange for a binding commitment to provide specific services at some 
future time. Students who decide not to enter the designated field of service are 
usually required to repay the entire grant plus some interest and administrative 
costs. Loan forgiveness usually works on the same principle, except that students are 
usually not eligible for assistance until they enter a designated career. Prior 
student loans are then repaid or forgiven in return for a specific period of service, 
usually in a field with critical human resource shortages. 

EXISTING FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

Ffoandal Aid and Service- Payback 

Federal assistance has a rich tradition of encouraging public, national, and community 
service, particularly with service-payback provisions. Examples from the faderal 
level include some of the largest student aid programs ~ the G.I. Bill for past 
service and the National Health Service Corps Scholarship Program, the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps (R.O.T.C.), and the Health Professions Student Loan Program 
with future service payback requirements. In 1973, Veteran's Education benefits under 
the G.I. Bill accounted for 55 percent of all federal expenditures for student 
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assistance. In 1985, these benefits accounted for approximately 9 percent of total 
federal expenditures for student assistance. By 1989, the educational benefits under 
the traditional G.I. Bill will be eliminated completely. 

One of the most successful federal service-payback programs is the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps (R.O.T.C.). R.O.T.C. scholarship programs pay full college tuition for 
up to four years of undergraduate study plus all instructional fees, includinc the 
cost of textbooks. Students in R.O.T.C. also receive $100 per month for living 
expenses for a period up to 40 months and pay for summer training and travel. In 
return, scholarship recipients must commit themselves to four years of active duty in 
military service or eight years in the military reserves. 

The Federal Government has also used grant or scholarship assistance to encourage 
service in Health Manpower Shortage Areas. For example. National Health Service Corps 
Scholarships rre designed to produce a cadre of health practitioners who are legally 
obligated to pay back their scholarships through public service. '.Tiese scholarships 
provide tuition, fees, books, and equipment, plus a $400 stipend for monthly living 
expenses. In return, scholarship recipients agree to work in a clinic in a rural or 
urban Health Manpower Shortage Area for one year for each year of grant assistance 
(with a two-year service minimum). 

Congressional Teacher Scholarship Program 

In October 1986, the Federal Government issued final regulations for State 
participation in the Congressional Teacher Scholarship Program (formerly the Carl D. 
Perkins Scholarship Program). The Student Aid Commission is now developing 
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regulations for student participation in the program in California and is now making 
awards for the current year. 

The Congressional Teacher Scholarship Program allows states to apply to the U.S. 
Department of Education for grants to provide scholarships that enable and encourage 
outstanding high school graduates to pursue teaching careers at the elementary or 
secondary school level. The scholarships are awarded on the basis of academic merit 
and interest in teaching. Awards range up to $5,000 annually for up to four years c 
study and are intended to cover the costs of attendance. The legislation requires 
that a scholarship recipient teach at the elementary or secondary school level for two 
years for each year of scholarship assistance, or to repay the scholarship, prorated 
according to the fraction of the teaching service not completed and with substantial 
interest penalties. 

Current federal regulations provide that "the State Agency will make particular 
efforts to attract students from low-income backgrounds who express a willingness or 
desire to teach in a school having less than average academic results or serving large 
numbers of economically disadvantaged students." Commission regulations provide that 
75 percent of the awards be made to applicants pursuing careers in California- 
designated teacher shortage areas in math, science, or bilingual education or other 
shortage areas identified by the State Department of Education. 

Loan Forgiveness and Deferment 

It has been more common for ihe Federal Government to provide tor deferment of student 
loans for public service rather than loan forgiveness or repayment. National Direct 
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Stu .nt Loans (NDSL) are deferred for military service, for volunteer service in the 
Peace Corps, for service under the Domestic Volunteer Service Act of 1973, and for 
individuals who provide service to low-income persons and communities to assist in 
eliminating poverty and poverty-related human, social, and environmental conditions. 
Individuals who teach full-time in an elementary or secondary school servJng low- 
income students or are full-time teachers of the handicapped are eligible for NDSL 
cancellations at a rate of 15 percent for the first two years of service, 20 percent 
for the third and fourth years, and 30 percent for the fifth year of full-time 
teaching. Under the NDSL program, students who serve as full-time staff members in a 
Head-Start program are also entitled to loan cancellation, phased over a period of 
service. 



Guaranf'ed Student Loans are deferred for members of the armed forces, officers in the 
commissioned corps of the U^. Public Health Service, volunteers in the Peace Corps, 
volunteers under the Domestic Volunteer Service Act of 1973, and for full-time service 
for a tax-exempt organization which provides service to low-income persons and their 
communities to assist in eliminating poverty and poverty-related human, social, and 
environmental conditions. The Education Commission of the States has called for 
extended repayment schedules, renewable deferments, and reductions in the principal on 
loans for participants in the GSL program to encourage public service careers. The 
same deferment provisions in the Guaranteed Student Loan program apply to students 
under the California Loans to Assist Students program (the federal PLUS program). 
CLAS provides loans to qualified parents of dependent undergraduate students, 
independent undergradi^ates who have not borrowed the maximum GSL amount for the school 
year, and graduate students. 
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NEW FEDERAL PROGRAMS PROVIDING nNANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
FOR PUBLIC AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 



Under the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965, several new initiatives 
linking student aid to public service were approved. The ACTION agency, which 
coordinates domestic volunteer programs sponsored by the Federal Government, also 
continues to provide seed grants for community service projects at colleges and 
universities. These programs are highlighted because they provide an important source 
of funds to institutions of higher education and incentives for students to 
participate in "Human Corps" public service projects. 

Federal College Work Study •> Community Service Learning Program 

The Federal College Work Study Program provides part-time employment to students who 
need the earnings to help meet the costs of attending college. The funds are provided 
directly to postsecondary institutions for employment of students who demonstrate need 
and may involve work for the institution or work in the public interest for a federal, 
state, or local agency or a private nonprofit organisation. Work in the public 
interest is considered to enconr'^ass work performed for the national or community 
welfare rather than work performed to benefit a particular interest or !?roup. The 
1986 reauthorization of the Higher Education Act allows some College Work Study funds 
to be used to employ students in profit-making organizations. Generally, schools have 
devoted about &0-85 percent of their work-study funds to employment within the 
institution. The remaining 15-20 percent of the funds have been used to contract with 
public and private nonprofit organizations. 
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The College Work Study Program also has a Community Service- Learning Program component 
which allows colleges to employ students in special projects designed to develop, 
improve, or expand services for low-income individuals and families or to solve 
problems related to the needs of low- income individuals. Community services, 
including applied research activities, may be related to such fields as health care, 
education, welfare, social services, public safety, crime prevention and control, 
transportation, recreation, housing and neighborhood improvement, rural development, 
and community improvement. The Education Commission of the States has been working on 
the national level to encourage colleges and universiiies to devote more of their 
work-study funds to such public service employment opportunities. 



The College Work Study Program also allows institutions to use part of their funds to 
finance job placement programs. To facilitate work-study for students in jobs where 
they would be providing services for low-income communities, the 1986 reauthorization 
allows colleges to use 10 percent of these job development funds, up to a maximum of 
$20,000, to develop placements in community service jobs. The reauthorization also 
provided for the reallocation of up to 25 percent of unused work-study funds to higher 
education institutions for purposes of initiating, improving, and expanding Community 
Service-Learning Programs. 



FIPSE - Community Service-Learning Projects 



The Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) is a federal grant 
program that assists educational institutions and agencies in improving postsecondary 
educational opportunities. In the 1986 reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, Congress appropriated $1.5 million toward a new FIPSE program entitled: 
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-Innovative Projects in Community Service and Student Financial Independence.** The 
new FIPSE program will support small* innovative demonstration projects to determine 
the feasibility of encouraging student participation in community service-learning 
projects in exchange for educational services or financial assistance. 

The new FIPSE program may well be the most significant source of funds for developing 
new public and community service programs. The program allows institutions, both 
public and independent, to establish pilot projects to explore the concept of campus 
based *liuman Corps" and to determine the feasibility of providing financial assistance 
in return for this service. 

ACTION Student Service-Learning Project Grants 

ACTION is a federal agency that coordinates the domestic volunteer service programs 
sponsored by the Federal Government and mobilizes individuals for voluntary service 
through programs that help meet basic human needs and support the self-help efforts of 
low-income individuals and communities. The ACTION agency also administers the 
Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) program which encourages individuals from all 
age groups to perform volunteer service in agencies, institutions, and situations that 
assist in eliminating poverty and poverty-related human, social, and environmental 
problems. Under its service- learning programs, VISTA makes grants and contracts for 
technical assistance, training, and projects which encourage and enable students in 
secondary, secondary-vocational, and postsecondary schools to perforu volunteer 
service in communities. 
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In 1987, ACTION will continue to make available grants for new Student Service- 
Learning Projects to encourage students to undertake volunteer s^^rvice in their 
communities through participation in activities which address poverty-related 
problems. The grants are available to federal, state, or local agencies, private 
nonprofit organizations, and postsecondary educational institutions to initiate or 
expand a student volunteer service-le^'oing project which addresses the needs of the 
low- income community. 



The ACTION grants are intended to be seed grants to initiate new service-learning 
projects. They are renewable for three years at $15,000 for the first year, $10,000 
for the second, and $5,000 for the third year. In the first year of program 
operation, 17 of 27 swards were made to colleges and universities to help establish 
projects that encourage students to undertake volunteer service in the community. 



EXISTING STATE PROGRAMS 



Financial aid programs in California which provide some form of incentive for public 
service include both loan forgiveness and service- payback provisions, which encourage 
students to enter fields of public service with critical human resource shortages. In 
1987, the Commission will also administer the new State Work Study Program which 
allows institutions to participate in pilot programs that will fund student work 
study, including placements with primary and secondary schools for tutorial services 
^nd with nonprofit corporations. 



One of California's most critical public service employee shortages is elementary and 
secondary school teachers. Recent studies project that up to 85,000 elementary and 
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$econd0iry school teachers will be needed by 1989-90 to compensate for teacher 
attrition and the overall enrollment growth in grades K-12. The most serious 
shortages among teachers exist in the areas of math, science, and bilingual education. 

Two programs have been developed in California to help address the pressing need for 
teachers in critical shortage areas — the Bilingual Teacher Grant Program and the 
Assumption Program of Loans for Education (APLE). The Student Aid Commission is 
currently examining the feasibility of a new Teacher Incentive Grant Program and began 
administering the federal Congressional Teacher Scholarship Program (formerly the Carl 
D. Perkins Scholarship Program) in 1986-87. 



Bilingnml Teacher Crast Program 
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The Bilingual Teacher Grant program was created in 1980 by AB 2615 (Chacon). The 
program awarded grants of up to $4,045 per year to undergraduate and graduate students 
who were enrolled in approved teacher training programs with a bilingual emphasis or 
in programs leading to bilingual teaching certificates. The grants were also 
available to teachers providing instruction in a bilingual/bicultural classroom who 
were enrolled in a bilingual crosscultural specialist credential or certificate of 
competence program. Eligibility was determined by income levels and need analysis. 
Students were required to be enrolled in an approved training program for bilingual 
students or in a teacher preparation program in a Community College, and ♦o have 
demonstrated fluency in a designated target language. 

The Bilingual Teacher Grant Program did not require any specific service-payback in 
return for financial assistance, rather the program served to encourage prospective 
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teachers to enter training in bilingual education programs and to enter the teaching 
profession with bilingual teaching certificates. In essence^ the program provided a 
financial incentive for teachers to equip themselves with the skills necessary to 
serve in a field of critical teacher shortages. 

Supplemental language to the 1986-87 Budget Act maintained funding at existing levels 
for the program, contingent on the completion of a program study by the Commission, 
but the Governor vetoed all funding for new awards in the program stating that \„the 
program had not been effective despite five years of operation,* The program is now 
gradually being phased out. 

Assumption Program of Loans for Education (APLE) 

The Assumption Program of Loans for Education was created in 1983 as part of SB 8I3» 
the Hughes-Hart Education Reform Act, The program provides student loan repayment for 
credentialed teachers who agree to teach in cri^^ al shortage subject matter fields or 
who serve as teachers in schools that serve large populations of students from low- 
income families, APLE is not a loan forgiveness program, but rather a loan assumption 
or repayment program. The Commission makes direct payments to lenders for part of th^i 
outstanding loan obligations of participants after the completion each year of up to 
three years of teaching service. After the first year of service. $2»000 of the 
participant*s outstanding liability under a loan program is assumed. After fhe second 
and third years of service, $3,000 in loans are assumed each year, for a total of 
S8,000 in loan assumption beneflit:^. 
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The objective of the program is to encourage highly qualified persons to enter the 
teaching profession in designated subject matter shortage areas and in schools serving 
large populations of students from low-income families. In part, the program 
encourages the retention of crcdentialed teachers in these areas by providing them 
with the financial assistance necessary to meet their loan obligations. Conditional 
warrants for loan assuuptions are also provided for future teachers who need to 
complete additional training or courscwork in order to be fully ci^dentialed to teach 
in a designated subject matter shortage area or in schools serving a large . pulation 
of students from low-income families. These APLE awards are competitive with 
potential recipients nominated by their college or university. 

California Teacher Incentive Gran^ Program (Proposed) 

The Student Aid Commission has proposed the creation of a new State Teacher Incentive 
Grant Program to help meet the critical teacher shortage in California's elementary 
and secondary schools. The program would provide grants for future teachers who 
would be required to enter into an agreement to teach one year in a critical teacher 
shortage area in grades K-12 for each year of grant assistance. The program would be 
need-based and would commit participating stude*.:s to the pursuit of a teaching 
career. Academic qualifications would be high enough to insure a pool of dedicated, 
well-qualified teacher training candidates. 

Grants would provide up to $2,000 for each academic year to cover the costs of tuition 
and fees, renewable for up to three years depending on the student's entry level. 
Priority in making awards would be given to high-achieving, low-income minority 
students. 



Th? Teacher Incentive Grant Program was originally submitted as a Budget Change 

Proposal for the 1987-88 budget. At that time the Department of Finance was very 

supportive of the need to address the teacher shortage problem through the use of 

financial aid to prospective teachers but felt that it could not fund such a program 
in the current year due to budget constraints. 

CalifoniU State Work Study Program 

The California State Work Study Program was created by SB 417 (Hart) in the 1985-86 
Legislative Session. The program, to be administered by the Commission, provides 
eligible college and university students with the opportunit: to earn money to help 
defray educational costs while gaining experience ir ed*j:caidonally beneficial or 
career-related employment. For the 1987-88 fiscal >«^a , Uf COk. Mission will select 15 
or more institutions to participate in pilot pi ^^i, jr/ it r^iov.de funding for 
approximately 1,500 State Work Study students. 

Work-study programs provide a "self-help" approach to financial aid. All 
participating students must demonstrate financial need, and the institution places 
them in positions which relate to the student*s course of study or career objectives. 
The program emphasizes placements with off-campus, private, profit-making employers, 
but work-study funds may also le used for positions with public educational 
institutions and nonprofit corporations. These work-study positions can also be with 
elementary and secondary school districts to provide tutorial and other educational 
services for pupils. 
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For each work study employer, the institution negotiates an agreement specifying the 
percentage share of compensation to be paid by the employer and the share to be paid 
by the work-study pro«iram. For public educational institutions and nonprofit 
corporations, the program can provide up to 70 percent of the student^s compensation; 
for profit-making employers, the program can provide up to 50 percent ot the student's 
compensation. 

Because the work-study program can include placements with school distucts for 
educational services and with nonprofit employers, it provides an additional 
opportunity to provide financial assistance to students who work in community service. 
College work-study programs also permit needy students, who might not otherwise have 
the time and resources, to engage in work experience related to their career 
aspirations and public service. Expansion of funding for the program in future years 
could provide one possible avenue to encourage students to engage in public service, 
and to provide them with financial compensation that enables them to pursue these 
activities. 

NEW INITIATIVES FOR HNANCIAL AID AND PUBLIC SERVICE 
Loan Assumption 

Loan assumption programs were originally instituted at the state level as a means of 

encouraging teachers to enter critical shortage areas. On the national Iev3l, the 

NDSL program provides loan forgiveness for VISTA and Peace Corps volunteers, teachers 

who begin their careers in low-income communities, and teachers of handicapped 

children. 
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These programs have been criticized for their low success rates in attracting college 
students to careers with critical shortages. Two problems have been identified: 

(1) loan forgiveness or repayment may benefit those who already have the intention of 
entering a profession with critical shortages, rather than attracting them to it, and 

(2) loan forgiveness programs provide an insufficient financial incentive to attract 
large numbers of participants. California's APLE program has addressed this problem 
by attempting to provide an incentive for high-quality students to enter the teaching 
profession in critical shortage areas. The program now provides conditional warrants 
for loan assumption benefits to future teachers who need to complete additional 
coursework or training to be fully credentialed. Moreover, unlike the federal NDSL 
program, California does not make the loans and incur substantial up-front expenses, 
APLE only pays for service actually rendered by teachers in shoitage areas. 

Loan assumption could be applied to other public service careers with critical 
shortages, if they could be identified. On the federal level, grants and loans have 
been provided as an incentive for students to enter health professions, particularly 
in low-income areas, as well as teaching. It would be possible theoretically, though 
perhaps not practically, to expand loan assumption benefits to include other careers 
in such areas as community service, housing and community development, health care, 
public safety, and related social service careers with human resource needs if the 
State determined that there were serious shortages and a pressing public need to 
encourage people to enter these careers. 
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Public Service Grant Program 



Following the service-payback model, a program could be instituted which provided 
students with grants to cover tuition and fees in return for commitment oi ^^!ture 
service in a public service career with critical shortages. Frank Newman, President 
of the Education Commission of the States, has proposed a program for implementation 
on the federal level modeled after the R-OT.C, program. Federal agencies would 
certify eligible jobs in either the public or the private sector. Students would 
either provide service in return for financial aid while enrolled in school, or 
receive financial aid while in school contingent upon an agreement to provide service 
after graduation. Aid would accrue on a month-for-month basis. For every month of 
public service, a month of financial assistance would accrue. 

California has an*example ot this type of program in the California Conservation 
Corps, which provides participants with scholarships in return for service in the 
corps. In this instance, however, the scholarships are provided after the service is 
completed not beforehand in exchange for a promise to provide future service. 

Stote Student Incentive Grant (SSIG) Funds: Ca»npus-Based Service Work Learning Study 

The State Student Incentive Grant (SSIG) program provides funds to states to Iielp 
establish and expand need-based grant programs. The Federal Governm.^nt determines the 
toial contribution in SSIG funds to give to each state by comparing the number of 
post>econdary students enrolled in each state to the total number in the United 
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States. In California, SSIG funds supplement state appropriations for the Cal Grant 
programs. 

During the 1986 reauthorization, language was added to the Higher Education Act 
allowing twenty percent of SSIG funds to be used Tor need-based state work-study 
programs and grants to eligible students for ''campus-based community service work 
learning study." The Commission is now investigating the feasibility of redirecting 
a portion of California's SSIG funds to the State Work Study Program. The f inds would 
be available to campuses for student placements in community service-learning 
p ^'tions. This would permit needy students, who might not otherwise have the time 
and resources, to engage in work experience related to public and community service. 

Funding requirements for any new initiatives would be contingent on the size of the 
awards and the numbe^ of individuals participating. 
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Summary 



Financial assistance for public and community service has typically included programs 
that proviae incentives for students to enter certain public service careers and 
programs which allow them to engage in community service activities while completing 
an education. The second form of financial assistance, which includes funds to 
establish innovative community service projects on campuses and community service 
placements in work-study programs, appears to be consistent with proposals for new 
public service initiatives in California's colleges and universities. These funds 
provide a variety of opportunities for students to receive some financial assistance 
for community service activities and they allow low-income students, who might not 
otherwise have the time and resources, to engage in these activities. 

Ultimately, need-based financial aid and financial assistance for public service are 
both tied to efforts to improve the social and economic conditions of disadvantaged 
individuals, one of the primary goals of public and community service. Need-based 
financial aid programs help ensure the opportunity for higher education is available 
to all individuals, regardless of economic status. Service-payback, loan forgiveness 
and repayment, and loan deferment provide a variety of incentives for students to 
enter and remain in public service careers v/ith critical human resource shortages. 
Work-study programs and community service-learning programs provide students with the 
opportunity to engage in community service activities while completing their 
education. Public policy can have an important effect on educational outcomes by 
expanding the concept of student aid in return for service in the community, but 
student aid is primarily a means of helping students to finance their college 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE Califc: lia Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the Leg- 
islature Governor to coordinate the efforts of 
California's colleges and universities and to provide 
independent^ non-partisan policy analysis and r^^com- 
mendations to the Governor and Legislature.. 

9^embers of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine repre- 
sent the general public, with three each appointed for 
six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
ether six represent the msgor segments of postsecond- 
ary education in California. 

As of March 1987, the Commissioners representing 
the general public are: 

Seth P. Brunner, Sacramento 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach, C/iairperson 

Seymour M. Farber, M.D., San Francisco 

Cruz Reynoso, Los Angeles 

Lowell J. Paige, El Macero 

Roger C. Pettitt, LosAngtles 

Sharon N. Skog, Mountain View, Vice Chairperson 

Thomas E. Stang, Los Angeles 

Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Mokelumne Hill 

Representatives of the segments are. 

Tori Wada, San Francisco; representing the Regents 
of the University of California 

Claudia H. Hampton. Los Angeles; representing the 
Trustees of the Ca^ifoi lia State University 

Arthur H. Margosian, Fresno; representing the 
Board of Governors of the California Community Col- 
leges 

Donaid A. Henricksen, San Marino; representing 
Californ.^ s independent colleges and universitie > 

Harry Wugalter, Thi usand Oaks; representing the 
Council for Private Postsecondary Educational Insti- 
tutions 



Angle Papadakis, Palos Verdes; representing the 
California State Board of Education 

ERIC 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to '^assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources, thereby eliminat- 
ing waste and unnecessary duplication, and to pro- 
mote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs." 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
Community Colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory plannini? and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any insti- 
tutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other state 
agencies and non-governmental groups that perform 
these functions, while operating as an independent 
board with itb v^wn staff and its own specific duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and taken action on steff 
studies and takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high <■ 'lool in Cali- 
fornia. By law, the Commission's meetings ar^ open 
to the public. Requests to address the Commission 
me^y bo m<ide by w •'iting the Commission in advance 
or by bubmitting a request prior tc the start of a meet- 
ing. 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive directoi', William H. Pickens, who I5 appoint- 
v^d by the Commission. 

T^e Commission issues some 30 to 40 reports each 
year on major issues confronting California postsec- 
ondary education. Recent reports arc listed on the 
back cover. 

Further information about the Commission, its meet- 
ings, its staff, and its pn^^lications may be obtaine ' 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street, 
THiid Floor, Sacramento, OA 98514-3985; telephone 
(916) 445-7933. 
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STUDENT PUBLIC -SERVICE AND THE "HUMAN CORPS" 
California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 87-12 



ONE of a series of reports published by the Commis- 
sion diS part of its planning and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 98514*3985. 

Recent reports of the Commission include: 

87*2 Women and Minorities in California Public 
Poatsecondary Education: Their Employment, Class- 
ification, and Compensation, 1975-1985. The Fo jrth 
in the Commission's Series of Biennial Reports on 
Equal Employment Opportunities in California's 
Public Colleges and Universities (February 1987) 

87-«S Issues Related to Funding of Research at tb^^ 
University of California: A Report to the LegisI itiire 
in Response to Supplemental Lajigu^^e in the 198r 
Budget Act (Februarv 1987) 

J7-4 The Califomi£ State University's South 
Orange County Satellic% Center: A F^port to th^ 
Governor and Legislature in Respon&e to a x%equest 
from the California Stat€i University for Funds to 
Operate an Off-^-^mpus Center in Irvine (February 
1987) 

87-5 Proposed Con'itruction of Sai: Diego State Uni- 
versity's North County Center: A Report to the Gov- 
ernor and Legislatiu'e in Response to a Request for 
Capital Funds from the California State University 
to Build a Permanent Off-Campus Center of San Di- 
ego State University in San Marcos (February 1987) 

87-6 Interim Evaluation of the California Student 
Opportimity and Access Program (Cal-SOAP): A Re- 
port with Recommendations to the California Stu- 
dent Aid Commission (February 1987) 

87*7 Conversations About Fin<incial Aid: State- 
ments and Discussion at a Commission Symposium 
on Major Issues and Trends in Postsecondary 
Student Aid (February 1987) 

87-8 California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion News, Number 2 [The second issue of the Com- 
mission's periodic newsletter] (February 1987) 

87-9 Expending Educational Equity in California's 
Schools and Colleges: A Review of Existing and Pro- 



posed Programs, 1986-87. A Report to the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission by Juan C. 
Gonzalez and Sylvia Hurtado of the Higher Educa- 
tion Research Institute, UCLA, January 20, 1987 (Feb- 
ruary 1987) 

87-10 Overview of the 1987-88 (Governor's Budget 
for Postsecondary Education in California, Presented 
to che Senate Budget and Fiscal Review Subcommit- 
tee #1 by William H. Pickens, Executive Director, 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 
(Maich 1987) 

87-11 The Doctorata in Education Issues o" Supply 
and Demand in California (87) 

87-13 Standardized Tests Used for Higher Educa- 
tion -'raisi*ion and Placement in California During 
198 *he Second in a Series of Annual Reports Pub- 
lL<^h^rl in Axordance with Senate Bill 1758 (Chapter 
1506, Statutes of 1984) vMarch 1987) 

87-14 Time T^uired to Earn the Bachelor's De- 
gree: A Commisaicn Review of Studies by the Califor- 
nia State University and the University of California 
in Response to Senate Bill 2066 (1986) (March i987; 

87-15 Con»ments on the Rep< -t of the California 
State Universit> Regarding the Potential Effects of 
Its 1988 "[bourse Requirements: A Report to the Leg- 
islature in Response to Ascsmbly Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 158 (Chapter 165 of the Statutes of 1986) (March 
1987) 

87-16 Changes in California State Overs' -ht of Pri- 
vate Postsecondary Education luStitutio s: A Staff 
Report to the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission (March 1987) 

87-17 Faculty Salaries in California's Public Uni- 
versities, 1987-88: Thr Commission's 1986 Report to 
the Legislature and Governor in Response to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution >ro. 51 (1965) (March 1987) 

87-18 Funding Excellence in California Higher Ed- 
ucation: A Report in Response to Assembly Concur- 
rent Resolution 141 (1986) (March 1987) 

87-19 The Class of '83 One Year Later: A Report on 
FoUow-Up Surveys from the Commission's 1983 
High School Eligibility Study (3/87) 
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